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TEA PLANTATIONS IN TIIE PrNJAB. 

Punjab Siler 4 ,ur, Y»l. 1 / , Aw. 2. 

On the Gth July, 1858, Mr. IT. C. Watts of 02, Monrgato 
Street. London, addressed the Secretary to the Court of Direc- 
tors, a-king the Court to surrender to a Company of gentlemen 
associated with himself, their several Mima lay an tea nurseries, 
implements and establishments, on such conditions us may ho 
considered Absolutely essential to the success of the working. 
The object which the Government of India had in view in the 
establishment of these nurseries was declared by the late Chair- 
man of the Court to be “ the trying experiments for thu sake 
of the settlors.’’ These experiments have succeeded, and can bo 
effectually und successfully continued only by such an outlay 
of capital as a large public company can supply. Mr. Watts’ Com- 
pany expressed itself os prepared, not only to make gratuitous 
distributions of seed, as is now done by the (iovcrnniett|» but to 
promote the extension of cultivation among the zcmtadl** and 
smaller landholders by a system of money advauew^ on the prin- 
ciple adopted by the indigo planters in ttengal, #Wch the Go- 
vernment are precluded from doing,— and by the establishment 
of jm&nufactorieaVit convenient localities for the manipulation 
and preparation of tea from the raw l (Saves, which cannot bo 
safely entrusted to native growers. Though the success of the 
tea growing experiments has been an established fact for the last 
twenty years ; yet, up to this time, not more than half a dozen 
Europeans, and about as many Natives, have engaged in tho 
cultivation, which docs not extend beyond a few hundred acres. 
This ia ascribed to want of capital In six years after the dis» 
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CO very of the plant growing indigenous in Assam a Company 
was formed and its operations have extended to almost national 
importance. The Government made over to that Company a 
portion, not exceeding two-thirds, of their plantations, with the 
establishment employed upon them, under special conditions. Mr. 
Watts asked the Court “ to deal with this matter without farther 
reference to the local authorities.” 

In reply, the Court said they were anxious to give their most 
efficient jiid to any well considered project for carrying such an 
undertaking into operation. Hut, ns various applications had 
been made to the local authorities by both Companies and pri- 
vate individuals for the transfer to them of the tea plantations, 
the Court referred Mr. Watts and his Company to the Indian Go- 
vernment, promising to confirm any reasonable arrangements 
which might be made by the Local Government for carrying out 
an object of great national importance. 

On the 11 th June, 1851), the Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment furnished the Government of India with an account of the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea in the Himalayan Provinces 
under the jurisdiction of the Punjab. 

Though experience lms shewn that at a certain elevation tea 
may be grown in the bill tracts of the Simla, Kangra, and Hu- 
zara districts, mid it may be inferred that the Cashmere territory 
which lies between the two last, is equally adapted for the cul- 
ture, yet the Knngra district is the only one where sufficient Go- 
vernment land is available for the establishment of a Joint 
Stock Company. The area in the Simla district is small, and 
the character of the people in lluzara is unfavourable to any 
experiment on a large scale. 

Seven years ago tea was first planted near the town of Knn- 
gra itself. There, however, the trial was not successful. Fur- 
ther experiments were then made at Nagrota, in the Kangra 
valley, about 8 miles from the town, and at Bhuwuma. At both 
these places the plant tlourished. ('lose to Hhawarna, there was 
a tract of waste land, situated about N. latitude 3- degrees, aud 
longitudo 76 degrees 30 minutes, taking the name of Holta 
from a neighbouring village ; and at least 4,000 or 5,000 acres 
in extent, which, being left uncultivated from superstitious 
motives by the natives, had been, at the time of the revenue 
settlement, reserved as the property of Government. It was 
soon found that tea throve as well there as at Dhawarna. Un- 
der the auspices of Lord Dalhousie; a Government plantation, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jameson, was laid out. Year 
by year the cultivation was extended, until it now occupies 800 
acres— bearing some five millions ol plants. It is estimated that 



the produce of this year will amount to lbs. 26,000 of excellent 
tea, valued at rupees 52,000, or £5,200; am! that, when in full 
bearing, the yield will increase to so large an amouut aa 
1 ,50,000 Rs. The expenses are computed at rupees 16,000. 
Besides this vast quantities of seeds ami seedlings aro distrilmt- 
ed gratis to the native landholders of the district. At Dhuyn- 
sala, 20 miles off, there is a smaller factory. Chinese, specially 
hired, conduct the manufacture and have trained sever at natives. 
The greater part of the tea produced is made over to the Com* 
missariat department. Of the Holla area about 1,000 acres 
were conditionally granted to Mr. Athorton.of the Bengal Civil 
Service, but the rest is absolutely at (ioveriiiueut disposal. 
Tho capital of a Joint Stock Company might he invested in this/ 
land, with every prospect of success. 

But would the transfer he detrimental to tiovernment 'f Tho 
original intention of the State has been fulfilled. Tho experi- 
ment was never undertaken with any view of profit. It has 
been proved that the climate and soil of the lulls are congenial 
to the tea plant ; that its manufacture can he carried on without 
difficulty ; that the quality of the tea L good ; that the natives 
of the vicinity are willing to cultivate, and able to manipulate 
it; that labor is abundant, mean- ot transport available, and a 
autlicient market certainly open. The Lieutenant ( iovernor of 
Punjab considers that the time has come when the tiovernment 
may advantageously commit the management of tho enterprise 
to the mercantile interest on certain conditions : 

Firstly. — flic stork ami block of the tiovernment plantations 
to bo taken at a valuation, ami a certain number of shares in tho 
joint stork to bo reserved for parties in India who luvc picvi- 
oudv made similar offers to those of the Company. 

.S • »/i({fif , — The guarantee made by tiovernment to zemindars 
cultivating tea to be maintained; viz., that t l»ay dull receive 
at tho rate of 8 rupees per mauml, for ra*v leaves, for a term of 
years. 

Thirdly. — That the Company shall engage to pay at the above 
rates, for a period of six years, to those zemindars to whom, 
during the past ami present mnisoih, seeds have been distributed. 

Fourthly. — That the Company shall distribute, gratis , 100 
tnaunds of seeds yearly, for the purfiose of encouraging the cul- 
tivation among the zemindars. 

f ifthly . — Where no advances of money have been jiaid to a 
zemindar, it shall be optional to him to discontinue fho cultiva- 
tion of tea, at his discretion. Where advances have been made, 
he is of course bound to repay them in raw leaves. 

Sixthly.— The Company should guarantee to the Chinese ma-^ 
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mifocturer* the same terms on which they now work under Go- 
vernment. 

Seventhly.— Land must only be rented or purchased from 
natives with their own consent. 

Tho best plan for a Company will be to Have but little direct 
concern with the cultivation, and to confine themselves to ad- 
vancing money to landholders— whilst they devote their princi- 
pal attention to the manufacture of the tea leaves grown by the 
aid of their capitul. On this plan, willing labor will be easily 
jffocurcd, and the growth of tea indefinitely extended. The 
Company must choose such agents as will conciliate the simplo 
people with whom they have to do, by the integrity both of their 
private ami official intercourse. Mr. Jameson, Superintendent 
of the Botanic Cardens, N. W. Provinces, supports the views of 
the Punjab Government. He says, the out-turn of teas from tho 
Kangra Plantations was in 1857 13,190 lbs., and is estimat- 
ed for 1858 at 26,000 lbs. In addition 270 maunds of tea seeds 
and two lakhs of seedlings were distributed yratis to zemindars. 
These results were obtained at an expense of not more than 16,000 
rupees. As the value of teas in the N. W. Provinces is Ka. 2 a 
pound, tho vuluo of the Punjab out-turn is lis. 52,000, shew- 
ing a profit of lis. 36,000. Moreover, there aro upwards of 
800 acres of land under cultivation, containing upwards of 
five millions of plants, the produce from which will annually 
greatly increase, and may be estimated next season at 40,000 
lbs., and Ufheu ill full hearing 150,000 lbs. Labour is abun- 
dant and cheap, and tho field of operations is so wide as to bo 
available for largo capital. 

Mr. I>, F. McLeod, the Financial Commissioner for the Pun- 
jab, reports on tho Tea Plantations there. Mr. Atherton’s grant 
was conditional on .his retiring from the service. The lac- 
tory established at Dhurmsala was for the encouragement of 
Mian Tck Singh, a llajpoot of royal descent, who established a 
plantation of about 100 acres in the vicinity. In 1859, this 
nursery yielded somo 20 or 25 maunds of leaves. Others aro 
following his example. But it is not true that land for the cul- 
tivation of tea may bo procured in almost unlimited quantity, 
and at the most moderate rate in tho Punjab. When Mr. 
Barnes settled the Kangra district, he made no reservation 
of the Government right to superfluous waste lands, although 
the settlement was not completed when the Board on 1st March 
1852 declared all such lands the property of the State. This 
omission wai not noticed in Mr. Barnes’ report, even by Sir 
John Lawrence who was then a member of tho Board and 
fanfiliar with Kangra. As the case now stands, the local autho- 
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ritics consider their hands to be entirely tied in tho matter of* 
complying with application!) tor waste land, as the application 
even of we provisions of Section 8 of licgulaiiou VII. of 1823, 
by which superfluous waste may be assigned to other parties 
than the origiual proprietors, on payment of a proprietary per- 
% centage or l'ec, ia a process which should properly bo resorted 
to at the time of settlement only. Sir John Lawrence, before his 
departure, was of opinion that if a handsome }>ercentago on tho 
assessment were allowed to the proprietors, tho allotment to 
other parties of superfluous waste would iu his opiniou, be ad- 
missible and advantageous. 

Mr. McLeod and Major Lake believe that tho peoplo of tho 
hills are as yet unconscious of any proprietary litto to unappro- 
priated waste ; and that whatever title they may now in fact 
possess, has been created by ourselves at the time of settlement. 
An authoritative cuuueiutiou cu the course to he pursued is thus 
requisite betore the local authorities can entertain applications 
for land. Mr. McLeod recommends that some discretion be al- 
lowed to them; that they be authorized to entertain applications, 
and to disposo of them on their merits, submitting propositions 
for grants only where they are convinced, that it will bo to tho 
advantage of all parties that the grant be made, allowing a pro- 
prietary fee when the village owners advance a claim, and the 
settlement record of the village bears them out in it, but re- 
fraining from the authoritative suggestion of such claims where 
not advanced or catablLhed hy the settlement record. Tho 
whole waste of the district is Militated at 4 1 acres, but this 

is probably greatly below the truth. Not much less than a half 
will be found capable of bearing tea plantations' with profit. 
The following tabular statement gives details regarding a few 
selected villages ; — 
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It’ lluj (’onipany heartily carry out their plan of making ad- 
v am es to cultivators who will consent to raise tea, they will 
rapidly extend their operations and he in a great measure 
imiepemlcut nt special grants of land save for the erection of 
building*. I he more wealthy ami enterprising, however, of the 
imtne tea growers, judging from the wishes already expressed 
by them, will probably desire to i nan iitaet ure lor themselves, as 
being much more profitable than the sale of taw leaves. 

I he (iovernment oi India, in a letter dated 3rd October, 1859, 
o \|ei, t to the /rVs/, /////i, ,%uth ami sti'cuth conditions, and direct 
the .North \\ cst Government to call on Mr. Jameson for a des- 
iriptjve statement ol each ot the (iovernment tea plantations 
and lactones within the jurisdiction of the North Western Pro. 
vnues to >e embodied in a public advertisement, statim* at 
h , W T 1 ™ 1 w t0 ,h « «P** price which should ho 
f * C J u . ° x Ci \° *’ , one of the Plantations is to bo re- 

tamed Hi the hands oi (iovernment, that the gratis supply of 
siu am pants may he continued for some time longer. An 
Wi 1 prevented if such an extent of 
esh and only he made over to each purchaser, in addition to 

mo.it I,?!' Um Cr , rwltUal ! , : n * as ,iw y >ccm to the local (Jovern- 
• ^I^hent. with reference to the ascertained means 

W the ( ompany. or individual, purchasing, and if additional 
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waste land he given under .«oine reasonable conditions as to 
clearance. Waste land not at once taken up will remain, as at 
present, available for any persons who may desire to embark in 
the cultivation of tea. A* there is room for many Companies 
the factories should be sold in several small lots. 


TUB IXSALPlUilTV OF PKSVIAWnt. 

Punjab St IV. IV . , X>t. 2. 

Mr. W. Purdon, the Civil Engineer at Find Robin Khan, on 
tin* 23rd January, ls.<s torwarded a Memo, to the Punjab <»o- 
a eminent «m the eau-e- ot the malaria of the Pcshawur valley, 
with recommendation* a* (•» the remedial measures which should 
he adopted. 

The low elevation of tin* v alley h not a cause of its unhcalthi- 
ne**. Kuvvul Pindcc. \»*ry little higher, is reiuaikahly healthy. 
When Kuropoau troop- were iir*t stationed at IV-havvur they weru 
very healthy, hut ever since mortality has been on the increase. 
Irrigation and cultivation, without which it would he a barren 
plain, have given it all the noxious elements of a marsh. Tim 
Europeans have created hi »lari.i i»y surrounding their houses with 
dense vegetation. The irr.gition of the gardens is carried on 
also, by a net-work of open drains, which generate disease. 
The evil is increased by tin* f.n’tthat tl»cnn>i-t soil containing pu- 
trifying vegetable matter i* tide*- broken up during the year, and 
that tlie water contains di-»dvcd vegetable matter. None of 
these causes are trifling; most of them might Iw corrected or 
destroyed. To remedy this state ot things, all irrigation in mud 
drains should he prohibited, ami stone channels substituted 
where required. The branch of the Ilara river, which passes 
through the town, should be mode to run in a stone channel, 
for a certain distance, in the vicinity of cantonments ; all irri- 
gation should be put a stop to if |K>**ible for a distance of not 
Jess than three miles from cantonments; for it has been 
proved experimentally in Italy, that marshy lands can influence 
to disease a locality 3 miles distant from them. Further, tlm 
barracks for Europeans should all he two-storied, the upper 
story for sleeping in, — for it is found to he a tolerably well 
established fact, that malaria is comparatively inert 16 feet from 
the grouud, while it is well known that night is the time noxi- 
cm« vapours nre most j»owerful, and the human frame most sus- 
ceptible of di?eu«e. 
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The political importance of maiotaiiSng a large European 
forte at Peshawar, is sufficient to outweigh the immediate 
lose of revenue, if these suggestions were carried /out Rawul 
Pindce has good natural drainage, and it may be presumed, 
will therefore be considerably increased as a European Sta- 
tion. A good tramway should be laid down between it and 
Peshawur over the present line of road. It would thus be 
within 9 hours of Peshawur, and the troops might be re- 
lieved frequently. Between Pindee and Jhelum also a tram- 
way should bo laid down, to be worked by horses at the 
rate of 10 miles an hour. As the road is not suitable for 
locomotives a good system of Cheap tramways, and not high- 
speed railways, will best meet the requirements of the Punjab. 
The country, moreover, possesses great natural advantages for 
water communication. Its streams are navigable throughout 
the year, and should be opened up by cheap steam navigation. 
A beginning should be made- with the Jhelum, as the obstacles in 
its channel are rcmovcable at a very small cost Steamers 
might run at all seasons up to Jhelum, whence, with a tram- 
way to Peshawur, the communication with that important post 
would be placed upon a very complete footing. The cost of a 
complete tramway from Jhcluin to Peshawur is estimated at 10 § 
lakhs of rupees, or little more than has been spent on the small 
station of Nowshenv 

The Chid Commissioner approves of some of these suggestions. 
A large portion of the gardens and trees should be cleared 
away j tho Bara river should bo diverted from cantonments ; * 
and perhaps all irrigation within three miles should be stopped. 
Double-storied barracks are required, but the expenditure would 
be too large. Gardens, except one for vegetables and one for ge- 
neral amusement, should not be allowed at JSowahera. There is no 
prospect of a tramway being sanctioned between Jhelum and 
» ™awur, an « M^jor Kobertson estimated such a way at 30 
lakhs of rupees. 

Captain II. R, Jaraee, the Commissioner of the Peshawur 
Division, reports against the correctness of Mr. Purdon’s facta 
S?- J formed bis opinion during a viait of a few 

™ bleakest parts of the valley are as unhealthy as the 
otnwrtt tpere are scarcely any trees in the vicinity of the 
owfamta ; and the officers* gardens require much pruning and 
l! ih ^ war ww ^*7 I* 1858 in spite of both irriga- 
*°d this was probably owing to the fact that 
^ **7.**** the year. All that should be done 

wwn one-third of the houses where they a*etoo 
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Major General Cotton, Commanding the Peshawar Division, 
agrees with Captain James. There it no part of the valley free 
from malarious fever; to remedy it everything is done that can bo 
done. As the Pcshawur fever clings to its victim till he has re- 
crossed the river, and frequent attacks produce organic diseases, 
the troops should be frequently relieved 

Mr. C. Mackinnon, the Inspector General of Hospitals, is of 
opinion that Mr. Purdon's conclusions arc drawn from insufficient 
data, and arc so sweeping as to be erroneous. The site of the 
Pcshawur cantonment was selected for military reasons in spite 
of the opposition of Dr. Dempster. The extension swamp to the 
north* should be drained. The irrigation canals should be ad- 
justed, so as not to interfere with the natural drainage. Tho 
trees round the officers' bungalows arc sources of health, acting 
as a protection against the malaria generated without » anion* 
meats. The suggestion to put the troops in double-storied bar- 
racks is a good one, but it would not secure the troops from ma- 
laria. The Fort is 40 or 50 feet above the loci ol the \ alley, 
yet its residents do not escape fever. It is doubtful if the IV- 
shawur endemic fever will ever be eradicated. Hut Mr. Pur- 
don deserves credit for having made bis suggestions. 


CRIMIN AL JrSTICK 
IN THK MADRAS PRLSIDKNFY. 

1858 . 

This annual return consist* of a scries of table* *ubmitted 
by the Judges of the Fnujdarce Adawluf, in illustration of the 
administration of eiiniinal justice in cadi zillah. 

The Village Police investigated 20,012 cases, against 14,821 
in 1857. Of these, 8,439 were convicted and punished, the num- 
ber in the previous year being 0,820. To the higher authorities 
8,212 were referred. The District Police took up 2, 35, 274 
eases, of which 1,06,944 were acquitted after investigation, 52, 134 
convicted and punished, and 12,449 referred to higher courts. 
3,186 died, escaped or were otherwise disposed of. The Sub- 
ordinate Judge / , Principal Sadder Arnrms and Sudklrr Amccnt 
acquitted 3,397 t cases, convicted 2,046, and referred 3,268 to 
Session Judges.* The Magistrates , Joint Magistrates and Assist- 
ant Magistrates acquitted 4,713, convicted 3,958, committed to 
subordinate criminal courts 767, discharged without trial 362, and 
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otherwise disposed of 1,214, leaving 270 under trial at the close of 
the year. The Session Judges discharged 14 without trial, acquit- 
ted 2,168, convicted 1,725, referred to Foujdaree Court 339, re- 
manded 62 to the lower courts, and otherwise disposed of 308 
leaving 258 under trial at the close of the year. The Foujdaree 
Adaxclut released 167 unconditionally and 3 on security, convicted 
261, and remanded 7, leaving 11 under trial at the close of the 
year. The sentences passed on those convicted were as follows 
—53 were imprisoned above 6 and not exceeding 7 years, 54 
above 13 and not exceeding 14 years, and 2 for life: 41 were 
transported and 57 suffered death : — 

Avkbauk IH'ttATios or tiie Cases Referred to tjie Foujdaree 
Adawlut. 


Years. 

! 

I 

From np- From com- 
| prehension mitnient to 
to commit* reference, 
meat. j 

From trans- 
ference to 
receipt. 

From re- 
ceipt of re- 
ference to 
sentence. 

Total from 
apprehen- 
sion. 

Pay*. 

1 - 

ihys. Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

is.*; I 21 

In:*:* i 22 
lsot; 20 

1N57 I 21 

“I “J 

71 0 

50 

53 

55 

13 

' 

5 

5 
s 

10 

6 

100 

81 

88 

93 

72 


wo?facTu&at7iT'l O, i 00:J Trended for murder, 61 1 
dcnlh I? I- 1 discharged on security, 42 suffered 

S«! ' ‘""Ported, and 32 were imprisoned for various 
1 to; with L . 1 1 ar K«*l with homicide and 138 acquitted ; 
rape am 'n at n!* 1 ‘ aUtl » 50 ^quitted; 801 with 

with torture a^i ’ ! 02 . for “Portion and 98 acquitted ; 118 

quitted 178 W -1 t’T qU,M * <,i 14 ’. W;J with #fl ' ra y »" d W ac - 
l ' ,7 ' ’ ’ J W " 1 ' VMJ and 64.708 acquitted. 

iow5 ' "z .r::sr rtri wM wv,w The 


» point* : 

Offence, 

Ilicoity, 

I Jighwiy Robbery, ”.’ 
1 heft and lturglary, 
Affray, 


fol- 


Cases. 

4,9*34 

1,686 

166 

561 


Acquitted. 

3,751 

1,277 

136 

365 
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Offences again it property without cwlenee. 


Offence . 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Burglary, 

3,372 

4,437 

Theft, 

19,604 

10,926 

Receiving stolen goods, 

1,601 

939 

Fraud, 

878 

1,207 


Miscellaneous Offences against Property, 


Offnct. 

Casts . 

Aca urt ted. 

Arson, 

379 

310 

Cattle killing and 



m .liming. 

1,121 

932 

Damaging Crops, 

833 

229 

Forgery and Offences against the ( ' nrrennj . 

Offence. 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Forgery, 

452 

399 

Counterfeiting Coin, ... 

20 

12 

Ha\ingdo, 

88 

66 

Miscellaneous. 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Acquitted. 

Prison-breaking, 

196 

53 

Perjury, ... 

84 * 

40 

Riot, Sedition, Ac. ... 

133 

56 

Felonies, Misdemean- 



ours and other offences, 

13,692 

5,377 


VACCINATION' IX TDK AO HA DIVISION, 
1858-59. 

The Vaccine operations were commenced on 3rd November, 
1838. Fresh lymph received in capillary tubes from Scotland 
wa* used. By means of 28 vaccinators, three superintendents 
and three vaccinators from Rohilcund, the Zillahs of Agra, 
Muttra, Allygurh and Mynpoory were as thoroughly visited as 
that number of operators allowed of. The staff was too «oi all 
B 2 
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to visit Etawah and Futtuckabad. Assistant Surgeon Christison, 
the Superintendent, considers the returns to be accurate : — 


Months. 

Successful. 

Unsuccessful 

Doubtful 

Total. 

November 1858, ... 

1,056 

434 

304 

1,794 

December 1858, ... 

8,620 

1,806 

1,299 

11,725 

January 1850, ... 

1G,028 j 

2,652 j 

2,778 | 

21,458 

February' 1859, ... 

15,509 

2,616 j 

2,591 

21,016 

March 1859, 

28,943 | 

6,258 ! 

12,690 

47,891 

Grand Total, ... 

73,024 

15,091 | 

20,681 | 

1,08,796 


The general result is very satisfactory, and the number of 
children vaccinated is nearly double that of 1856-57, when opera- 
tions were carried on with a similar number of Vaccinators. 
Tho people offer many obstacles to Vaccination, such as that the 
Vaccinators are searehfng for the incarnation of Seetla, (to be 
known by the milk appearing in the wound instead of blood ;) 
that the children are being marked that they may be recognised 
when older for some purpose unknown; that the Deity “ Seetla” 
will be offended by the interference with his special province of 
watching over Small-pox. The work progressed least in large ' 
cities, where it was difficult to obtain access to the people, and 
most in villages where the zemindars were influential and saw 
the advantages to be derived. Much depended also on tho in- 
fluence of the Magistrates. 

Tho large amount of doubtful and unsuccessful cases is owing 
to the facts that two- thirds of tho Vaccinators were inexperi- 
enced, that, tho children being generally destitute of clothing, 
the skin is tough and thick, that the parents often rub away 
tho virus or apply native medicines, and that the children 
themselves constantly scratch the parts. The people believe 
that the result is to be obtained simply by inserting the lancet. 
The ordinary bleeding lancet was employed, but oy using an 
instrument of needles for scratching in tno virus, which will 
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hereafter be used, 80 per coot of successful cases can' be ob- 
tained. The ages of tbo persons vaccinated were between in- 
fancy and five years, almost all persons above that age being 
marked with Small-pox. 

The following represents the proportion in which the different 
castes and trades wero vaccinated : 


Caste or Occupation 

\ Number. 

Caste or Occupation 

. Number . 

Chumar, 

Brahmin, 

Thakoor, 

Colee, 

Mahomcdan , 

Jat, 

|Bunya, 

IKachee, 

Gudurrya, 

lAheer, 

jLodha, 

; Kahar, 
jNayec, 
j Barhaee, 
jKomhar, 
j Lobar, 

!I)hobee, 
jKhuteek, 
j Rajpoot, 
jTaileo, 
jGoojur, 

•Fogee, 

Dhauuk, 

21 ,79t 
10,73fc 
8,4 If 
7,2 if 
6,23S 
5,‘J'Jt 
5,681 
4,7*17 
4,216 
3,883 
3,760 
2,257 
2,000 
1,689 
1,872 
1,517 
1,107 
1,313 
1,508 
1,243 
1,091 
954 
740 

Sonar, 

Kissan, 

Durzee, 

Bhat, 

Dheemur, 

Kay it, 

Mai lee, 

Mullah, 

Dhoonya, 

Bhurjee, 

Golaspoorub, 

Cbcepce, 

Mecrasee, 

Kunjur, 

Tumbolee, 

Mehter, 

Nadof, 

Ahairya, 

Christian, 

Hindoos, whose 1 
caste is not re- > 
corded. ) 

738 

696 

683 

662 

601 

686 

5 86 
555 
519 
492 
295 
254 
195 
138 
i 22 
79' 
67 
56 
42 

1,229 

Total, 

■ 

BBg 



The large proportion of Chumars is owing partly to their be- 
ing numerous m most of the villages, and very much to their be- 
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in g of the humblest caste, and more submissive than others to 
the operations of the Vaccinators. Brahmins and Thakoors 
shew together the number of 19,146, which indicates that they 
have, in very fair proportion, accepted the benefit. The classes 
next in order of frequency, correspond very much to their re- 
lative numbers in the villages. Mahomedans are the only class 
who occasionally come forward voluntarily for vaccination, and 
they are generally most free from prejudice against it. The 
number of native Christians represents those of Agra city. 
Many of them are as averse to, and as ignorant about vaccina- 
tion, as any of the Hindoo castes. 

The loss of registers during the mutinies makes it difficult to 
trace any effect from the vaccine operations of past years. Dr. 
Chnstison is of opinion that effective vaccination can be alone 
maintained by the system in the Agra Division, which is essen- 
tially one of importunity or moral force, towards the people who 
only submit passively. 


DACOITY IN BENGAL, 
1856-57 and 1857-58. 


Bengal Records , No . XXXI 

Captain Keighly officiated as Commissioner of Da- 
coity. The returns shew a decrease in cases of 44 or 20 per cent, 
throughout the districts, as compared with the previous year 


24-Pergunnahs 

Baraset 

Howrah 

Hooghly ... 

Burdwan ... 

Nuddea 

Jessore 

Moorshedabad 

Midnapore 


1856 1857 

3 0 

5 5 

3 3 


41 

30 

12 

19 

8 

15 

62 

31 

65 

50 

20 

22 

— — 

— .... - 

219 

175 
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The increase in Burdwan is ascribed to the inefficiency of the 
police. The increase in Midnapore is accounted for by the vi- 
cinity of the Mohur- Bhunj territory which affords ready shelter 
to dacoits. But Captain Keighly remarks;— 0 wretched as the 
Police is allowed to be by every one, it is difficult to know what 
can be done for a people who will do nothing for themselves. 
It is a bold step for a man (a Bengalee himself) to attack a 
house in a Village (small though it may be) with only 3 or 4 
followers at the most, and yet this is constantly occurring and 
with impunity.” During the year 26 prisoners were transported 
for life, 2 acquitted by the Sessions, 24 were before the Sessions 
on the 1st January, and 49 in the Deputy Magistrate’s Hajut; 
17 approvers were made during the year. In the higher Courts- 
only 15 were acquitted against 126 convicted, a result attribut- 
ed to the presence of Judges in the Higher Courts favourable 
to " the system.” The results of those tried are as follows 



Trans- 

ported. 

Term of 
Imprison- 
ment. 

Sentenced 
as bad 
charac- 
ters. 

Acquitted 
by Ses- 
sions. 

Acquitted 
by Niza. 
mnt. 

Commissioner for ) 
the Suppression > 
of Dacoity. ) 

28 

13 * 

9 

4 

0 

Chunderseker Roy 

51 

7t 

0 

2 

8 

Jessore Office 

25 

0 


2 

■j 

Moorshedabad ) 
Office ... ) 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total .. 

126 | 

20 

9 

. 

9 j 

0 


•Of this number, 3 released on appeal to the Sadder, 
f Of this number 2 ditto ditto ditto. 
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Out of 170 prisoners 150 were punished. The old proportion 
was fully obtained, and when to this is added the result of the 
Midnapore trials, 157 having been punished out of 162 prisoners ; 
out of 332 prisoners brought to trial, but 25 were acquitted, and 
of the number punished, 250 were transported for life. 

Six approvers forfeited their conditional pardon, and three ab- 
sconded. Of these all but one were transported for sedition or sedi- 
tious language. A Pundit was engaged for the education of 
approvers’ sons. There were 43 pupils, of whom 26 were the 
sons of approvers. 

In 1857-58, Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw was Dacoity Commissioner. 
In the 24-Pcrgunnahs there was only one case; in Baraset there 
were none ; in Howrah one; in Hooghly 27 ; in Burdwan 20 or 4 
an increase of two over the whole division, but in Thannahs 
where the Commission did not work ; in Nuddea 15 ; in Jessore 
15; in Moorshedabad 29 ; in Pubnah none; in Furrcedporc 6; in 
Midnapore 15. “ On the whole, during the year 1858, 499 cases 
of gang robbery occurred in the Districts jf Bengal and Behar 
in which the almost incredible amount of Rupees 4,62,136-8-1 J 
was plundered, the small sum of Rupees 7,290-2-9 was recover- 
ed bjr the Police, and of 2,901 dacoits brought to trial before 
District Magistrates, were committed for trial to the Sessions 
Court, in which only 667 convictions were obtained. These 
figures show the utter inability of the ordinary Courts to cope 
with the evil.” Dacoity increased by 103 cases during the year. 
Of these 35 occurred in Behar, and is accounted for by the muti- 
nies and the consequent disturbed state of the country. An 
increase of forty-six cases is shown in the Districts of Bccr- 
bhoom and Bograh. Notwithstanding the general increase, a 
decrease of nineteen and seventeen cases occurred in Bancoo- 
rah and liungpore. The details are given in the following 
table ■ 
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Mr. Ravenshaw complains that out of 388 prisoners tried by 
the Sessions Judge and recommended by him for a sentence 
of transportation for life, 55 were . altogether acquitted, and 
♦ on 38 a modified sentence was passed. Out of 38 prisoners 
actually convicted and sentenced by the Sessions Judge, 19 
were acquitted on appeal to the Sudder Court. That is, in cases 
in which the Sessions Judge was competent to pass sentence, 
his judgment was held to have been as often right as wrong, 
and in referred cases, the Sessions J udge had recommended the 
conviction of one innocent man in every seven, and of the re- 
mainder rather more than one decision in every eight required 
modification. Yet, not one commitment was condemned as 
made on insufficient grounds. There is an urgent necessity 
for the establishment of a special tribunal for the trial of dacoits. 
The ordinary courts are unable to cope with the evil. 

The conduct of approvers was good. There were 92 approvers 
resident with their families on the premises at Ilooghly at the 
close of the year ; 5 approvers were transported during the year 
for misconduct, and 5 absconded. From the high price of food 
the 2 annas a day allowed them was not sufficient to maintain 
thoso with families. They were encouraged to work at various 
trades, and of the 'whole only 10 or 12 were disinclined. There 
was not one instance of the abuse of confidence placed in an ap - 
prover. At Midnapore there were on the 31st December 97 
Dacoit, Kecchuk and Thug approvers ; at Jcssore 33 and at 
Moorshetlabad 23. The Guard at Hooghly, Jessore and Moor- 
shedabad consisted of 150 Nujeebs, 1 European Sergeant,! Jema- 
dar and 1 1 Duffadars. At Midnapore the Guard numbered 70 men, 
who were also employed in tracing Thugs and escorting prisoners. 
The School flourished. There were 21 approvers’ children under 
instruction, and 49 children from the immediate neighbourhood. 
A second schoolmaster was appointed. 

The Lieutenant Governor observes “ with great satisfaction 
the increased and very remarkable results presented by the 
Returns.” He records his full approbation of Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
ability and energy, extending his authority and that of his As- 
sistants. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF RANGOON AND 
BASSEIN. 

1858-59. 

Rangoon . — The total value of Imports from Ports not in Bon- 
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gal into Rangoon for the official year was Rs. 28,11,899-3-9 
yielding a duty of Rs. 1,74, 047- 0-5 J. The total value of Ex- 
ports to ports not subject to the Bengal PresMency was Rs. 
31,51,854-3-4 on which a gross duty of Rs. 96,455-9-14 was 
levied. The value of free imports from ports not in Bengal was 
Rs. 15,60,794-8-11 ; the value of similar free exports Rs. 
10,73,495-12-10 ; and of free imports re-exported Rs. 55,980-1-6. 

The total number of ships that arrived at Rangoon from ex- 
ternal and home ports was 227 with a tonnage of 9,06,432$. Of 
these, 221 were square rigged, 5 native craft under 13rilish co- 
lours and one under Chinese colours. The number of departures 
was 273 with a tonnage of 1,12,114. Of these 252 were square 
rigged, 13 native under British colours, 6 under Chincso colours, 
and 2 under Burmese colours. 

Bassein .— As in Rangoon, the Returns arc applicable only to 
ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency. The Imports were 
of the value of Rs. 88,356-5-7, and the duty levied Rs. 
13,485-12-11. The exports were Rs. 14,04,224-14-3 and the 
duty levied 38,519-11-6. The free imports were Rs. 8,29,208-0-1 1 
the free exports by sea 1,29,211-2-0, and the imports re-export- 
od none. 80 ships with a tonnage of 25,703 arrived, of which 86 
were native. 144 ships with a tonnage of 33,008 departed, of 
which 87 were native. 


TRADE OF SIND. 

1858-59. 

T. External Trade. 

* 

The Returns shew a total increase in the movement of sea- 
borne trade of upwards of 42$ Lakhs of Rupees (£450,000) or 
more than 19$ per cent, on the year previous : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Ex [torts. „ 

Total. 

1858-5D 

j 1,54,06,000 

1,04,42,000 


. 1857-58 

1,08,11,000 

1,07,81,000 

3 
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The steady increase of the trade from the date of the conquest 
of Sind is seen in the following table : — 


Year. 

/ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 

| Total. 

i 

1843-44 

1,21,150 

1,010 

1,22,160 

1841-45 

2,17,700 

9,300 

2,27,000 

1845-48 

3,12,900 

40,500 

3,53,400 

1846-47 

2,93,400 

49,300 

3,42,700 1 

1847-48 

2,87,872 

1,54,730 

4,42,600 

1848-41) 

3,44,715 

1,07,133 

4,51,849 

1849-50 

4,19,352 

1,14,378 

5,33,731 

1850-51 

4,25,831 

1,96,461 

6,22,293 

1851-52 

4,89,220 

2,44,122 

7,33,343 

1852-53 

5,35,690 

3,76,337 

8,00,000 

1853-54 

5,08,793 

3,76,310 

8,85,103 

1851-55 

5,75,196 

3,46,893 

9,22,089 

1855-56 

6,29,813 

6,04,440 

12,34,253 

1850-57 

6,85,665 

7,34,522 

14,20,187 

1857-58 

10,81,100 

10,78,100 

21,59,200 

1858-59 

15,40,600 

10,44,200 j 

25,84,800 


The Export trade, which at first bore but a small proportion to 
the Imports, has been increasing faster than the Import trade. 
In 1855* 5 tJ they were nearly balanced. In the year under re- 
port the value of the Import trade increased by nearly 42 per 
cent, while there is a trifling falling off in the value of Exports. 
Ihis is ascribed to general commercials depression, to the low 
prices of eastern produce in the markets of Europe, and to in- 
adequate facilities for transit, especially on the Indus. Of the in- 
crease in the imports, Kb . 10,17,000 are direct from England, 
but ol that sum about 7$ lakhs of rupees are Railway Materials. 
I he great increase in the Imports of Piece Goods of all kinds 
during the past two years will be seen from the table: — 
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• 

1853-54 

1854-55 

il 855-56 

1858-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

Value of Im- 
ports of Cotton 
and Silk Piece 

R*. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1U 

Its. 

Ks. 

Goods 

j 

20,82,000 

22,80,000 23,26,000 

27,39,000 46, (>9,000 

67,14,000 


Of the Imports Sind or the Punjab ought to supply the fol- 
lowing : — 

Alum. 

ltardhans. 

Cotton Wool. 

Cotton Goods (many of the coarser kinds.) 

Duppers. 

Indigo. 

Grain. 

Gunny bags. 

Kirby and Grass. 

Molasses. 

Oils of kinds. 

Provisions of ditto. 

Silk. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

There was* a decrease in the import of Cotton owing to 
extended cultivation in Sind itself, and large imports from tho 
Punjab and overland from Kajpootana. The total Import by 
Sea was only 2,406 Maunds, while the cultivation in Sind, 
which, in 1857-58, was 51), 209 Bcegas, was 7 11,696 Bcegas in 
1858-59. Sind will soon become a great cotton and also grain 
exporting country, when there are greater facilities of transport 
The existing means of communication between Kurrachec and 
the Indus are so imperfect that it is cheaper to bring Kirby 
and Grass in years when no rain falls from long distances by 
sea tha? from the banks of the river. Most of the principal 
staples of Export trade show, in the present Returns, a largo 
and satisfactory increase. Horses were brought down and ex- 
ported to a greater extent than was ever before known. Up- 
wards of 3,000 arrived at Kurrachee, of which 310 were pur- 
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chased for the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab, and 
many went Overland to India* 2,374 appear among the ^Ex- 
ports by Sea, valued at Rs. 9,54,000 (£95,400.) These Horses 
are chiefly bred in the Khelat and Candahar territory, and with 
Wool and Munjeet and a few Drug and Dye Stuffs, form the 
principal articles which are received from the Affghans in ex- 
change for our manufactured goods. The supply of both Horses 
and Wool may be said to be practically unlimited, and there is 
no surer mode of extending our influence over those countries 
than by being their customers aud suppliers on a large scale. 
The benefit is mutual, for the experience of the last two years 
has shown that we can depend on the breeding countries between 
Kurrachee and Herat for a supply of Horses, sufficient for almost 
any possible demand of our mounted Corps, costing, on an average, 
ess than £37, and inferior only to the Arab and Persian Horses 
brought by Sea to Bombay. 

The rapid increase of the export of Horses from Sind, is shown 
in the annexed Table : — * 


Value of Exports from, Sind. 



1855-56 

1856-57 ! 1857-58 

; 

i 

1858-59 

Horses 

Sait ;;; 

Saltpetre 

J injelly Seed (Sesa- 

mum) 

Surace 

Wool (Sheep’s) 
Cushmerc Shawls 

lls. 

.1,39,000 

•2,12,000 

5.91.000 

4.70.000 
22,13,000 

Ks. 

4.38.000 

13.000 

3.75.000 

8.37.000 

3.18.000 
31,15,000 

25.000 

1 

1 

lis. 

3.39.000 
28,000 

5.96.000 

16,06,000 

13.51.000 

39.37.000 
5,34,000 

lis. 

9.54.000 

2.09.000 

9.45.000 

10.87.000 
17,11 000 

26.16.000 

9.64.000 


Pnni.K^ 0 / 4 ) 0f Ca8,une r e Shawl » «hewg to what an extent the 
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account of the Bengal Government The External Trade of 
Sind is thus alone 2J millions sterling. The Commissioner re- 
marks ; — “ Since we have known Sind, wages have nover been so 
high, nor agriculture so extended and flourishing as during the 
past year, and if peace continues along the valley of the Indus 
and its neighbourhood, there cau be but little doubt that comn 
merce will continue to extend at a rate as rapid as during the 
past few years.” 


In the Tonnage employed there was a considerable increase, 
especially in the square-rigged tonnage, which has only been en- 
gaged in the trade since 1851-2, previous to which no square- 
rigged sailing Merchant Ships frequented Kurracheo 



Number Inward and Outward. 

Tons. 

Vear. 

Square Rigged 
and Steamers. 

Country 

Craft. 

Square Rigged 
and S tempers 

Country 

Craft. 

18.58-59 

197 

3,040 

109,481 

100,000 

1857-58 

1(52 

2,808 

91,380 

148,774 

Increase in 
1858-59 *... 

35 

238 

18,101 

11,223 


Vessels drawing 19 feet f» inches in the past year entered 
the Harbour of Kurracheo in perfect safety, and as many as 
twenty-five Vessels, ranging from 500 to 1,000 tons, were in- 
side at one and the same time, all swinging to their anchors. 
Not a single accident happened in either entering or leaving 
the Harbour. 


ST A TElTEyT showing the Value of the Tut port Tea le 
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II.— Kobeachee Customs’ Department. 

Mr. Dalzell, the Deputy Collector, reports that the Sind 
Railway is rapidly progressing, and the first of a senes of St Am 
Trains of the Inland Navigation Company, consisting of a 
Steamer and three Barges, has been imported, constructed, and 
launched within the short space of three months. Four new 
Government Steamers and four Barges were also completed dur- 
ing the year ; and the last two of five Steam Gun-boats, intend- 
ed for Police duties on the Indus, were ready. Two Steam 
Dredges for clearing the Harbour were constructed in the Dock- 
yard, and were ready for use. The Harbour has been sur- 
veyed and favorably reported on, and money granted to com- 
mence the works, which will eventually deepen the Harbour, 
increase its accommodation, and give a greater depth of water 
on the Bar. The fact that Kurrachee is the seat of Telegraphic 
communication with Europe adds to its commercial importance. 
Many Afghan traders, who had hitherto resorted to Calcutta, 
now prefer Kurrachee and Bombay. The want of regular steam 
communication on the Indus is felt by them. They are the chief 
carriers of English manufactured goods, which during the year 
were imported into Sind from Bombay to the extent of more 
than half a million sterling. 

Cuttoms .— The receipts during 1867-58, amounted to Rupees 
60,183 on Imports, and Rupees 29,015 on Exports. During 
the past twelve months, the receipts on Imports amounted 
to Rupees 1,18,199, and on Exports to Rupees 88,081, includ- 
ing duty on Salt, Rs. 36,504, shipped to Calcutta by private 
individuals. The Board of Revenue at Calcutta had not vet re- 
mitted the duty due to the department on the bait supplied to the 
Bengal Government. The sum due amounts to Rupees 1,43,000. 
The receipts from other sources, viz. Port Dues, Pilotage at 
Khetty, Cranage, &c., amounted during the year 1857-58 to 
Rupees 24,366. They amounted to Rupees 26,930 in 1858-9. 
The enhanced rates of duty introduced by Act VII. of 1859, 
were levied from the 21st March, and at Khetty and Seir Gnn- 
da a few days later. 

Salt— The amount of revenue realised on bait, ex- 
ported by private individuals, was w.. ... Rs. 36,504 

Due by the Bengal Government on 190,710 maunds 
of Salt, exported on the order of the Board of Re- 
venue, ... ••• ••• Rs. 1,43,025 


Total... Rupees 1,79,529 
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The Salt Company had in store about 1000 tons of Salt at 
the end of the year. The season for importing it closed on the 
23rd March, which is earlier than usual 
Miscellaneous, — Cranage, Wharfage, and Godown rent Rs. 1 ,609 

Fishing Licenses ... „ 2,604 

Harbour Craft Licenses „ 887 

Fees for Register and other Certificates ... „ 781 

Fines for contravention of the Customs regula- 
tions „ 352 

Confiscated Goods „ 18 

Total Rs. 6,251 

In 1857*58, the receipts from this source were Rs. 6,111. 

Inland Navigation, 

1857-58. 1858-59 


Imports down river ... ... 63,37,344 55,16,115 

Exports up river ... ... 11,05,062 18,22,206 

This is exclusive of Government stores and Railway material. 
The decrease in Imports was owing to unfavourable prices in 
Bombay keeping back produce. The principal articles of in- 
creased Export were : — 

* Beer and Wines ... ... Rs. 88,748 

Spices ... ... ... „ 98,243 

Metals ... ... ... „ 37,130 

Copia, Turmeric, &c. ... ... „ 48,005 

The Boat traffic on the river shows a large increase over the 
past year : — 



In 1857-58. In 1868-59. * Increaso. 


1 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Boats. 

Maund*. 

Boats. 

Maunds. 

Boats. 

Mannds. 

3375 

1,790,000 

5,421 

1343.968 

1346 

158,968 

2,793 

1,230,962 

4372 

1,631,060 

| 2,079 

, 

| 400,117 
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difference is owing to the alteration introduced since 1st May 
of debiting charges subsequent to audit. 


COAL AND IRON IN THE PUNJAB. 

Punjab Records. 

In July 1859 the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab appointed 
a Committee to examine and report upon certain deposits in ranges 
of mountains around Murree, supposed to be coal. The Commit- 
tee dug out specimens of what they supposed to be lignite at Bug- 
la 12 miles from Murree, from the side of the ravine between the 
villages of Bail Chuckka, under the villages Bulannia and Bhun, 
and on one of the spurs of Mount Nir under the village of 
Thoar. They looked with most confidence to the deposit on the 
South East of Mount Nir near Kundole, about 800 or 1,000 
feet above the level of the river Jlielum. They examined far- 
ther deposits between Derakote and Chulavcra, in the great ra- 
vine under Chulavcra, close to Bandie, under the village of Che- 
ganah, and an iron deposit at Bukkotc. The last is found in 
the limestone formation in the form of nodules imbedded in clay. 
Two specimens of coal also were found there, one of which much 
resembled Plumbago. No member of the Committee possessed 
a competent knowledge of Geology. Tiie specimens they procur- 
ed were sent to the Geological Survey office for analysis. 

Of three of the specimens analysed one was found to contain 
3G per cent, of volatile matter, 56 carbon and S ash ; the second 
per cent, of volatile matter, -J5J of carbon and 24 of ash, 
and the third still more ash, owing to the presence of shale. No 
trace of sulphur was detected. This report was deemed so en- 
couraging that the Governor General in Council directed Mr. 
H. Medlicott, the Professor of Geology iu the Thomason Col- 
lege, to visit the localities and report Mr. Oldham, the Direc- 
tor of the Survey, however, while he acknowledged that the 
quality of the specimens sent was better than the average of 
Indian Coal, held out no hopes of its being procured in any 
quantity. The specimens were merely detached branches or 
stems of trees or Bmall isolated accumulations of vegetable mat- 
ter, imbedded in the sand- stones. Mr. Medlicott spent 12 days 
in the localities described by the Committee. His researches 
u proved altogether unpromising.” The Murree Coal he found 
to be liguitc. It consists of the stems aud roots of trees imbed- 
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tied in the thick beds of soft sand-stone of the lower Siwalik 
formation, or the middle Tertiary period of Geologists. When 
the stem has been crushed, the whole 2 to 3 inches thick is 
lignite ; in other cases, the core is mostly silicified (petrified) 
wood, the bark alone being pure lignite. He did not seo any 
place where half a maund of this substanco could bo extracted. 
He also examined the Kotlee Coal in Jummoo, belonging to the 
Cashmere Maharajah, previously reported on by Mr. Calvert 
whom Mr. Brunton, Chief Engineer of the Punjab Kailway 
deputed for the purpose. The result was equally unsatisfac- 
tory. The Coal measures are the same as I)r. Flemming des- 
cribed in 1853 as “ lignite or Salt range Coal.” Even if it wero 
of established value, the conditions on the spot are such as to 
make th6 extraction of it very uncertain. 

As to Iron, that which the natives work near Mohnree is very 
poor compared to most Indian ores. It is a concretionary hema- 
tite (red oxide) but very imperfectly separated from the clays, 
both locally and in the mass, which is irregular in size and dircc* 
tion ; being apparently consequent upon tho contortion and mo- 
dification of the carbonaceous and ferruginous shales ; its occur- 
rence is very uncertain, much of what the natives work being 
found in isolated patches in the hard lime-stone. 

Mr. Medlicott also visited the old Coal diggings of the na- 
tives at the base of the hills near tho village of Seiiah. The Coal, 
though occurring with but little interruption, over a very largo 
area, is nowhere of sufficient thickness, or sufficiently constant 
at a moderate thickness, to give a certainty of an abundant sup- 
ply. As one native had offered to deliver this Coal at Mooltan 
at 8 annas a maund, they might be left to work it as an experi- 
ment. The chief difficulty will be to free it from the shale with 
which it is associated and into which it graduates. No experi- 
ment at regular mining should be made till a detailed Geologi- 
cal examination and map of the district is made, and tho Sur- 
vey could not undertake it this season. The following is an 
analysis of two specimens sent to Calcutta by Mr. Medlicott 
from Kotlee 


No. 1. No. 2. 

Carbon ... 90 5 per cent. Carbon 90 per cent. 

Volatile matter 4 0 „ Volatile ... 6 „ 

Ash 5 5 „ Ash 4 „ 

Its general character is that of a hard anthracite. 
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MILITARY FORCE IN BENGAL, THE PUNJAB 
AND MADRAS. 

On 18T October 1858. 

Parliamentary Papers. 

I.— BENGAL. 


Her Majesty's Army : 

I Royal Artillery ; 2 Troops of Horse j 
n n 13 Companies of Foot j 

ivalry ; 6 Regiments, including 2i 

talion Military Train 

[Infantry ; 45 Regiments 


, Her Majesty’s Indian Forces 
[Horse Artillery ; 3 Brigades 

„ Gun Lascars attached 
European Foot Artillery ; 6 Battalions. 

„ Gun Lascars at 
’ tached 

Native Foot Artillery ; 3 Battalions 
M „ Gun Lascars attach 

ed 

rs iif 

European Light Cavalry ; 4 Regiment; 

.Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry 

Governor-General's Body Guard 
European Infantry ; 4 Regiments 

„ invalids ... 

„ Veteran Company 

Sappers and Miners ... 

i Nati vo Infantry ; 25 Regiments, and the 
rcniuants of five others 
.Irregular Cavalry ; 12 Regiments 
Ramgurh Irregular Cavalry ... 
Mooltaneo Regiment of Cavalry 

Beharcs Horse 

Meade 1 a liorso 

Alexander's Horse 

Hodson>. Horse ; 2 Regiments . . . 

CamelCh'rps ..... * 


European Commis- 
sioned Officers. 

111 . 
It 

c a S 

8.2.3 
| it 

h a« 

Native Commission- 
ed, Non-Commis- 
sioned, and Rank 
and File. 

Total. j 

1 

! 3!) 

j 

2,559 


2,658 

1 217 

2,911 


3,128 

1 2,134 

38,408 

••• 

40,602 

| 2,510 

43,878 

.... j 46,388 j 

i 

1,080 

167 

1,3321 



257 

257| 

j 17« 

1,967 

601 

2,744 

1 ... 


509 

509 

j 70 

11 

606 

687 


... 

115 

115 

331 

3,058 

2,255 

5,644 

152 

1,6(50 

. 

1,817 

25 

242, 


267 

3 

lj 

127 

131 

157 

2,695 

... 

2,852 

73 

... 

... 

73 


28 

... ! 

28 

“ 12 

156 

853, 

1,021 

656 

39! 

4 

16,743 

17,438 

56 


5,261 

5,317 

1 


178 

179 

9 


670 

679 

6 


209 

215 

8 

1 

495 

504 

5 

... 

468 

473 

13 


1,064 

1,077 

10 

200 

160 

370| 
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European Commis- 
sioned Officers. 

A "3 | 
C G 1 

0 et . ! 

o ® ■ 

5 z 1 
G = OS 

tu 

1 il 

w 

ii| 
141 • 

5 A .2 

S* « " 

S^ 8 Y 

A 

Total. 

Local Corps : 

Assam Local Artillery Battery ; 2 Com- 



108 

110 

panies 

1 

l 

Srlmntly Corps of Happens and Miners... 

1 

2 

213 

216 

Infantry ; 31 liogiments 

132 

30 

19,143 

19,305 

Lahore Light Horse 

5 

142 

2 

149 

Meerut Light Horse 

9 

119 

2 

130 

Peshawur Lijght Horse 

10 

178 

153 

341 


1,344 

5,491 

45,854 

52,692 

Summary : 





British Troops 

2,510 

43,878 

... 

46,388 

Indian Artillery 

331 

3,058 

2,255 

5,644 

Cavalry aud Infantry 

1,344 

5,494 

45,854 

52,692 

Total Military ... 

4,185 

52,430 

48,109 

104,724 

Police and other Corps in the Civil De- 
partment in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal Presidency, on 1st Dec. 1858: 
Cavalry ; 3 Corps ... J 


15 

400 

424 

3 

Infantry ; 12 Corps 

10 

12 

6,258 

6,280 

Civil — Lower Provinces ... 

13 

i 07 

1 

6,664 

6,704 
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II.— PUNJAUB. 

Civil Troops under the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, 
on 1st November 1858. 


— 

Police. 

Levies. 

Total 
in each 
Division. 

Ghand Total. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Serving in 








IPunjaub ...... 

3,884 

6,425 

2,664 

4,765 

17',738'| 



Serving in 






> 

24,078 

Delhi Terri- 








tory 

1,444 

2,872 

979 

1,045 

6,340 



„ in Hin- 








dostan 

... 

2,088 

1,545 

... 

3,633 


3,633 

Civil— P un- 








jaub 

5,328 

11,385 

5,188 

5,810j 27,711 


27,711 


Note . — The Police and other 
Civil Corps in the Lower Pro- 
vinces and in the Punjaub a- 
mount together to ... ... 34,375 Men. 

By a Return from the Quar- 
termaster-General's Department 
it is shown that the organised 
Police Levies, &c. in the Ben- 
gal Presidency amount to ... 68,698 Men. 


Which would give to Oudc 
and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces from which the Returns 
of Civil Corps have not been 
received , 


< 

34,323 


Men in addition to the 
numbers returned 
for the Punjaub and 
the Lower Provin- 
ces. 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT OF TT1E THREE INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

For the Half-Year ending 20 th June , 1859. 

I.— East Indian Railway. 

Captain C. J. Hodgson, Officiating Consulting Engineer to 
the Bengal Government, reports the increase in the traffic of 
the Bengal line as very considerable. The line was open for 142 
miles:— 

Gross Earnings Rs. 13,14,440 

Working Expenses „ 5,89,799 


Profits „ 7,24,641 

The expenses therefore were 44'87 per cent, on the earnings. 
The cost of the 142 miles of open line may he assumed at 
1,700,000 Rupees, on which the above sum is very nearly 4^ 
per cent, or at the rate of H per cent, per annum. The earn- 
ings might have been larger, hut lor the want of conveniences 
and means of transport lor further development of the Coal 
Traffic, although the increase in the year in that was no less 
than 80 per cent. The increase in the working expense? was 
nearly in the same ratio as the earnings. Fewer 1st Clans Pas- 
sengers were carried, hut the number of 2nd and 3rd Class Pas- 
sengers increased satisfactorily. The earnings from the Passenger 
'trains increased in a greater proportion than the number of Pas- 
sengers, and in nearly live times as great a proportion as the 
total distance run by the Trains; the earnings per Train mile 
increased considerably also, which facts show that more Passen- 
gers must have travelled per Train, and the>e, on the average, 
greater distances. The quantity of ordinary Goods of all kinds 
carried, increased nearly 27£ per cent.; but that of Minerals 
(Coal) 80 per cent, and the earnings from both 66 percent, 
being iu amount very nearly three-fourths of the whole in- 
crease of earnings. The increased earnings per Train mile 
show, cither, that the Trains were better filled, or that the 
Goods were carried longer average distances, probably both to 
some extent. Part of this increase was in materials carried for 
the Railway Company’s works. Approximately the increase 
iu merchandize carried for the public was— 

Ordinary Goods Quantity 25 per cent. Earnings 20 per cent. 
Minerals ... „ <33 „ ... „ 66 „ 
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The receipts from Special Traffic decreased. The Steam Ferry 
account shows a large balance against the vessels. If they could 
avoid accidents they would shew no serious loss. 

That the total working expenses should have increased 47*7 
per cent, with Train mileage only greater by 224 per cent, is an 
unpleasant feature in tho Account Current. Tlu» percentage of 
44} on the earnings is not high compared with Railways in other 
parts of the world, hut considering that at present the renewals 
of Permanent AY ay arc trifling, and how favorably this Railway 
is circumstanced in respect to Coal, this rate is higher than it 
should be on this line with its exceptionally large Traffic. The 
highly paid European establishments, especially the Locomo- 
tive, should be reduced. ^ 

The returns shew that the maintenance of way increased very 
nearly in the same proportion as the receipts. The increase is 
almost entirely in the renewal of Permanent AYav, all other 
items shewing a decreased charge per Train mile. The ultimate 
cost of deterioration of rails is expected to amount to I per cent, 
per annum on the original en^t. The Locomotive charges in- 
creased in a ratio even higher than the receipts. 

Of the SJ- per cent, on Capital, 4} was from Passengers and 
3} from goods. Tlic number of* Engines erected and in hand 
was 75, of which 43 were for goods. The number despatched 
to the North West was 21. In the carriage and waggon de- 
partment there were in good running condition a total of 1,1 17 
vehicles of all sorts against 971 for the half year ending Decem- 
ber 1353, showing an increase of 1 H> vehicles running. The 
number built and turned out of the shops at Howrah during the 
six months was 162, or an average of 27 vehicles per month. 

II.— <«. I. P. PvtlMV.U. 

The 0. I. P. Railway .shows satisfactory results in respect 
both to Earnings and Expenditure, when compared with either 
of the other Railways open. The gross earnings more than 
doubled in amount those of the corresponding half of 1H 38, the 
figures being— 

Gross Earnings, 1st half of 1 353 ... ... R s . 4,59,095 

„ IH59 „ * 0,55,709 

The length of line open in the. two half years was respectively— 

K 2 
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] at half of 1858 ••• 

1st half of 1859 ... 

The Gross Receipts were 



Maintenance and Working Expenses 


Total. 

89 

195 

955 , 709 
426,452 


Net Receipts ... ... ... 529,25 7 


The Expenses were therefore 44.6 per cent, of Earnings. 

„ Profits „ 55.4 „ 

The Gross R&eipts per mile open ... Rs. 4,901 7 0 

„ per train mile ... „ 3 11 9 

The Profits per cent, per annum on Capital „ £5 14 3 


For the two Sections separately — 

Concan. Deccan. 

Receipts per mile open ... Rs. 7,747 7 2 2,523 13 9 

„ per train mile ... „ 4 2 11 2 14 10 

Profits per cent, per annum „ £8 13 6 ' £2 11 8 

the Deccan lino still getting very little traffic, especially be- 
tween Poona and Diksal, a distance 64 miles. The decrease of 
fare from one anna to half an anna per mile raised the number 
of 2nd class passengers from 18,490£ in the first half of 1858 to 
66,2 1 0J, and the receipts from Rs. 25,152 to Rs. 53,128. The 
third class traffic duly increased. Though the first class traffic 
decreased, the receipts on the whole shew an increase of 33 per 
cent. Comparing the G. I. P. with the E. I. Railway, we find 
the following results : — 


The total Earnings of the two lines were— 

E. I. Railway, ... ... Rs. 13,14,439 

f G. I. P. Railway, ... ... „ 9,55,709 

The Passenger Traffic thus— 

E. I. Railway. G. I. P. Railway. 
1st Class ... No. 6,661 5,968$ 

2nd „ ... „ 29,258 66,2 10* 

3rd „ ... „ 6,44,435 5,35,50 6 


Total No. 6,80,354 6,07,685 

Receipts ... Rs. 4,36,738 0 0 3,53,112 0 0 

Average per passen- 
ger ... „ 


0 10 3 


0 9 34 
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Goods traffic — 

E. I. Railway. G. I« P. Railway* 
Merchandise Mds. 8,00,000 20,79,392 

Railway Materials 3,16,000 14,74,938 

Minerals ... „ 28,84,732 

Total Mds. ... 40,00,732 35,54,330 

Total Receipts Rs. 7,70,122 5,34,090 

or, excluding the Minerals on the East Indian Railway — 

E. I. Railway. G. I. P. Railway. 
Receipts... ... Rs. 2,73,211 0 0 5,30,794 0 O 

„ per ton 

carried... ... „ 6 13 8 4 2 10 

„ per mile 

open „ 1,938 0 0 2,722 0 0 

showing the traffic in ordinary Merchandise on the G. I. P. 
Railway to be vastly greater than on the K. I. Railway, but 
paying less per ton carried — but per mile of lino open, the ad- 
vantage is still with the G. I. P. Railway. 

On the Concan line alone the receipts from Merchandise 
were Its. 4,390 per mile — considerably more than double the 
receipts from the same on the East Indian line. 

The Expenses amounted to the following percentage on the 
Gross Receipts— 

E. I. Railway, ... ... ... ... 44 87 

G. I. P. Railway,* 44*62 

But on the Concan Line alone the percentage was only 39*96 ; 
on the Deccan Line it was 56.71. The expenses ot mainte- 
nance of a great part of the Deccan Line were still charged 
to capital but on the Concan Line, being all charged to Reve- 
nue, amounted to Rs. 513 per mile against Rs. 879 on the E. 
I. Line. 

In the Locomotive Department the expenses per train mile 
were— 

On the E. I. Railway, ... ... Rs. 0 13 0 

On the G. I. P. Railway, ... „ 0 13 10 

There being only this small difference, although the cost of fuel 
per engine mile on the E. L Railway was, Rs. 0 1 7 

And on the G. I. P. Railway, ... „ 0 5 7*3 
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the reason being, that the expenses of establishments on the G 
I. P. Line are very much below those on the E. I. Railway. 

The Profits on the E. I. Railway amounted to £8-10 p<> r 
cent, per annum. On the G. I. P. Railway they amounted to 
£5-14-3 on the whole Line, but on the Concan Line only to 
£8-13-6. 

The next half year would shew considerable improvement in 
the Deccan line consequent on the opening from Diksal to 
Barsec Road, which took place on the 24th October. 

III. —Madras S. W. Railway. 

The Gross Receipts were, ... ... Rs. 2,59,459 

Expenses, ... ... ... „ 1,82,977 

Profits, ... .. ... Rs. 76,482 

The Expense was therefore 70J and the Profits 2fiJ- per cent, 
of the Earnings. The Maintenance of Way being no longer 
chargeable to Capital brought up the Expenses to this high per- 
centage. The cost per mile open was Rs. 879, exactly the same 
as on the E. I. Line, but the traffic being so small, this expense 
told very heavily, amounting to Its. 1-1-4 per train mile. 

The Expenses in other respects were not greater than on the 
other two railways. Those of the locomotive department were 
much lower being only lis. 0-9-10 per train mile, although the 
cost of fuel was about three times as much as on the E. I. line. 
But the weight of the trains is not more than half that of those 
of the E. I. Railway. The 1st and 2nd class passengers were 
carried by both fast and slow trains at a loss 

The number of 3rd Class Passengers carried was less than 
one-fourth of the number to the East Indian Railway, but the 
quantities of merchandise (exclusive of minerals) were — 

Mds. Per mile open. 

E. I. Railway 8,00,000 5,674 

Madras Railway 5,76,244 6,003 

E. I. Railway. Madras Railway. 
And the receipts were Rs. 2,00,000 0 () 74,435 0 0 

Per mile open ... „ 1,428 8 0 776 0 0 

Per ton carried ... „ 7 0 0 3 9 11 

So that although the quantity carried per mile of line open was 
greater on the Madras Railway, the receipts per ton were far 
less. The only satisfactory feature of the returns is that the 
extent of traffic of all kinds grows every successive half year. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE INDUS AT ATTOCK. 

Punjab Selections, Jol. IV, No. 3. 


1860. 


This selection consists of the correspondence of Major Robert- 
son, Officiating Superintendent of the Lahore and Peshawur Road, 
and of Captain Taylor, Executive Engineer, Nowshera, with the 
Punjab aud Supreme Governments, containing projects for im- 
proving the passage of the Indus at Attock. A bridge-oi-boats is 
maintamed at Attock for 7 or 8 months of the year, and no im- 
provement whatever is then required ; but the ferry during the 
hot months is both tedious and dangerous. 

j [ # — Major Robertson suggests a Steam Ferry. The boat used 
must be capable of being worked up to a speed of 17 miles an 
hour, as the current runs at 13. To be manageable its extreme 
length should not exceed 100 feet, its breadth 14 feet, nor its 
draught 3 feet. The boat would not give a displacement of more 
than°from 50 to 55 tons, and would require engines o/ 50 horse 
power. Of such boats there should be three. As the liver rises 
and falls within a limit of 50 feet, a floating stagre for communi- 
cation with the shore would be required. A basin, or wet dock, 
to secure the boats, must be constructed below thelort. ihc total 


ctst would be 
3 Steamers, ... % 

3 Landing stages and wet dock, 

Maintenance, at 5 per cent, equal to a capital 


Rs. 1,53,000 
.. 3,45,000 


of 4,18,400 


7,03,400 

Rut a wire suspension foot bridge, on masonry piers and abut- 
ments, constructed so as to be suitable lor a lull cart roadway 
suspension bridge, might be constructed across the Indus for 
about two lakhs of rupees. II we retain the irans- Indus ter- 
ritory we must have a permanent bridge over t^ie river. A loot 
bridge would be the first step to it. 

II.— Captain F. S. Taylor suggests another scheme on a 
smaller scale. He would keep the present establishment of six 
boats of five tons burden, manned by six men each, and making 
fout trips a day each. It is generally sufficient for the traffic 
and fails only in bad weather or on an emergency. In ad- 
dition he would build two small steamers of 30 or 40 tons 
burden, wofked by engines of 20 or 30 horde ^ power. -They 
should ply on the common ferry line, and their power would 
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be amply sufficient to fetch across the river in all weathers. 
They should be screws with a draught of 2£ feet. They could 
be built and fitted at Attqck with engines from Bombay, in one 
season, at a cost of Rs. 12,000 each. They would require a 
European overseer and a second class hand on salaries of Rs. 
160 and 80 respectively. Such a ferry would be more useful 
than a permanent bridge, which an enemy might destroy. 
Peshawur holds a strong force, but it is the farthest point of 
our dominions, and were our flank turned from one of the other 
passes in the Derajat, a retreat might be necessary for a time. 
The new gunboats prepared by Messrs. George Rennie and 
Sons for the Indian Government should be used. The one 
about to be sent to Mooltan might be tried on the Indus. 

III. — Major Robertson proposes another plan — to drive a 
tunnel under the bed of the Indus through rock, at a proba- 
ble cost of about 5 lakhs of rupees. There would not be the 
same difficulties as in the case of the Thames Tunnel, which was 
carried through the loam and silt of the bed of the river. At 
the best spot for the tunnel the width of the river is 1,216 
feet, ' The rock is at no point 40 feet under the low cold wea- 
ther surface of the river ; and allowing a safe thickness of rock 
between the roof of the tunnel and bed of the river, he fixes the 
upper level of the excavation at 60 feet under low water mark. 
The dimensions proposed for the tunnel inside, are 24 feet wide 
by 20 feet ^n height, and a lining under the river of brick ma- 
sonry 2 feet thick. This places the formation level of the road- 
way 82 feet under the low level ; and placing the entrances 100 
feet above this level for safety, there are 182 feet to descend and 
ascend. The gradient proposed is 1 in 20 ; rather steep for 
railway traffic, but offering no difficulties to ordinary traffic. 
The total length would be 7,215 feet with 10 shafts 9 feet in 
diameter for ventilation. The time of execution would not exceed 
4 years. To test the feasibility of the work he proposes a small 
drift gallery under the bed of the river at a cost of Rs. 9,634. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab recommends the Go- 
vernment of India to sanction this drift gallery. On the 5th 
March 1859, he is informed that with so many important un- 
finished works spread over the country, the Government is com- 
pelled to decline sanction to a work, whioh, however useful, ^ 
not of that emergent character that alone at this time would jus- 
tify the requisite expenditure. At the same time the Govern- 
ment approves of that portion of Captain Taylor’s proposal which' 
has reference to the experimental use of one of the new river 

S un-boats for the ferry at Attock, and promises to make a fur- 
ler communication on the subject when it is known whether 
any of the gun-boats are available on the Indus. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF OUDE. 

First Report, to March , 1859. 

Parliamentary Papers, 

This report was drawn up by Mr. Montgomery, the Chief 
Commissioner, previous to relinquishing his office in March 
1859. As the first report since the annexation of the Province 
it notices many subjects of general interest beyond the scope 
of the usual annual review of ail administration. 

I.— OUDE BEFORE FINAL SUBJUGATION. 

Physical Outlines and Products , §c. — Oude is aituate in the 
centre of the great sub-Himalayan valley, drained by tho river 
Ganges and its tributaries, and extending from E. longitude 
73° 16' to the junction of that river with the Brahmputra at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. Bounded on the north by tho 
lower ranges of the Himalayan chain, its opposite limit is clearly 
defined by the river Ganges. An irregular lino running from 
the Ganges near Futtehgurh to the rhilibheet Terai above 
Khyreegurh, separates Oudh from Rohilcund on tho west, and 
on the east a similar demarcation, extending from the Ganges 
across the Gogra to the Nepal Hills, defines the eastern boun- 
daries of the older districts of Jounporc, Azimghur, and Goruck- 
jfore. In the form of a parallelogram, the Province of Oudh 
lies obliquely on tho map, stretching from tho 80th to the 83rd 
meridian of E. longitude, and 25° 40 / to 28th parallel of north 
latitude, giving a superficial area of about 23,924 square miles; 
Its climate varies. On the west the dry winds parch tho soil ; 
on the south-east the moisture of the eastern winds cover it 
with .a pleasing verdure. The sub-montane jungles, known 
as the Terai, are deadly, but the country between the Gogra 
and the Himalayas yields exuberant crops. The rivers Goomtee, 
Sai, Chonka and Gogra intersect the length of the Province in 
parallel course. Steamers can ply on the Gogra as far up as 
Byram Ghat The sinuosities of tho Goomtee limit commer- 
cial navigation ; the other streams are mere rivulets, except tho 
Raptee wnich is a mountain torrent. Of timber trees such as 
toon, sissoo, sal and teak there is a plentiful growth. 

The population, of which no census has yet been token, is 
estimated at 8 millions. Qf Brahmin castes there are many sub- 
divisions.' The highest rank is assigned to the Missur, Snukul, 
Tewarry, Dube, rhathak, Pande, Upudbya, and Choubc ;,but 
F 2 
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Jays wAen Afalwa was governed by Wckramajeet, or about the 
commencement of the Christian era. His two grandsons settled 
themselves, the one in the village of Nybuaaa and the other 
in Symbunsee near to Oonao. Another branch is widely spread 
under the names of Bains, Bhall, Saltan, Kauhpuria, Suruj. 
bun si, Chundrbunsi. From these two castes the Company drew 
40,000 of its finest men. Mahomedan communities of Sheikhs , 
Syuds, Moghuls, and Afghans are to be found throughout the 
Province, and there are a few families originally sprung from 
Hindoo' stock, whose ancestors embraced the faith of the con- 
querors, but who still adhere to the rites and customs regarding 
inheritance, marriage, and tenure of land, which are observed 
by their Hindoo brethren. The aborigines are found among 
the lowest class of cultivators, the Passees, Lodhis, Koormees 
and Kachis. Towards the hills are the Tharoos. Poppy cul- 
tivation is extensive, but now the bulk of the produce finds its 
way into the Government factories at Ghazeepore. The 
most important and lucrative manufactures are of salt, saltpetre, 
and Boda. The trade with Nepal consists of an exchange of 
salt and opium for the iron, copper, brass and borax of the hills. 
Wheat, barley, maize, the long- stalked bajra, rice and pulse 
are staple products; cereals, oil, sugar-cane, indigo and cotton 
are produced in abundance. 

Ancient History. — Oude is first mentioned in Menu as Pan- 
chala or Cunya Cubja. Its capital, Ajoodya, was the birth- 
place and seat of a race of Kings who boasted descent from the 
Sun and Moon, and ruling over Oudh proper and the country 
between the J umna and Ganges, are now claimed as the pro- 
genitors of the Princes of all other countries in India. The far- 
lamed llama was its king two or three centuries before Christ ; 
sixty princes ruled after him, when the seat of empire was trans- 
ferred to Kanouj. The boundaries of this new kingdom extend- 
ed at one time as far as the Chumbul and to Ajmir, and were 
maintained till the final overthrow of the Hindoo dynasty, in 
A. I). 1193, by the Moosulman conquerors. 

Then it became part of the Delhi empire. In Akbar’s divi- 
sion of his territory it became a Soobah and was governed by a 
Viceroy. The founder of its dynasty was Saadut Khan Boorh&n- 
ul-Mulk, originally a merchant of Khoorasan, who rose to high 
military command in the reign of Mahomed Shah, A. D. 1720 , 
and attained to such power in his Province that he not only re- 
pelled the attack of a powerful enemy, but marched with a con- 
siderable force to the aid of his Royal Master when invaded by 
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bfldir Shah, King of Persia* He was succeeded by his nephew 
giufdur Jung who ruled for 15 years, and died at Fyzabad in 
1754; he by Shujah-ood-Dowla, who with the son of the Em- 
ii>eror Alungeer IL, besieged Patna and seized Allahabad in 
“l758, was created Wuzir by the Prince when he became em- 
peror and was defeated by the British at the battle of Buxar 
in 1768. By his treaty with Clive he made over Corah and 
Allahabad to the Emperor. In 1774, being unable to recover 
from the Rohillas a sum of 40 lakhs of rupees, the price of his 
aid in expelling the Mahrattas from Rohilcund, Shujah-ood- 
dovrlah obtained the help of the British troops, for whose ser- 
vice and protection he agreed to pay an annual sum. Shortly 
after this he died, on 26th January 1775, at Fyzabad, the capi- 
tal of his dominions. Asaph-ood-dowlah ruled from 1775 to 
1797, ands changed the seat of Government from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow. Wajir Aly, who succeeded, reigned till 1798, when 
he was deposed by Saadut Ali Khan. A treaty was entered 
into by/ this Wajir, whereby he agreed to give an annual sub- 
sidy of 76 lakhs, in payment of the troops kept up for the sup- 
port of his power, and to make over the fort of Allahabad to 
the British. As this and other conditions were not fulfilled, 
Wajir liquidated his debt by ceding to the Company the pro- 
vinces South of the Ganges and Rohilcund, yielding an estimat- 
ed revenue of £1,350,000 sterling. 

Saadut Ally Khan died in 1814 and was succeeded by Gliazee- 
ood-deen Hyder, who was elevated to the rank of King in 1819 and 
died in 1827. His son Naseer-ood-dcen Ilyder spent Ins days in de- 
bauchery, anoWied 7th July, 1837. The Queen mother attempted 
to wrest the Grown lor her favourite son, Mounna Jan. The at- 
tempt was successfully resisted by Col. Low, the Resident ; the 
Queen mother and her boy were sent to honourable confinement 
in Chunar, and Mahomed Ally Slmh put on the throne. After a 
icign distinguished by comparative economy, he died in 1842. 
He was succeeded by his soli Amjid Ally Shah who reigned 
without governing till his death in 1847, and lie by his son 
W&jid Ally Shall, the last King. The internal history is summed 
up in these words “ Uniform extravagance and unparalleled 
profligacy, the grossest abuse of kingly power, and the most 
heartless disregard to justice, and that paternal care of his sub- 
jects, which in every country forms the bond of union between 
the King and his people, earnest and unceasing remonstrances 
from the Governor General of India, in person and through his 
Resident, and the callous response of dissipated monarchal 
Revenue Collection under the Oude Government , was chiefly from 
land. The proprietory of every village paid in some cases direct 
to the Treasury, in others through Talookdars, who have a strong 
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analogy to the Barons of the West. Saadut Khan collected his 
revenues carefully. But in time a class of Chuckladars or Collec- 
tors grew up Who were not supervised. For bribes they made 
over to Talookdars the villages of independent holders, and so 
increased the power of the former. The revenues of the few 
Crown estates were lucrative, because they were paid direct 
The simplest system under which the Zemindar paid was the 
Huzoor Tehseel. He paid the quota fixed by the King direct 
into the treasury. Out of a revenue of a million and a quarter 
only 9 lakhs, however, were collected in this way. The Izarah 
was a farming lease system, by which the king received with- 
out trouble a certain income, and the Collector was allowed full 
scope for exaction. If the Chuckladar and Talookdar com- 
bined, the ryots were plundered ; if they were in opposition, 
rebellion and war prevailed. Twice, in the time of Col. Baillie 
and of Col. Low, the British induced the kings to try the Amanec 
or trust management, but twice it failed. But in 1847 it was again 
tried and found to be as bad as the contract plan, enriching the 
Collector instead of the King. The Nazim appointed to remit 
to the treasury, not a fixed sum, but whatever he could raise, 
enjoyed full power so long as he could bribe the Court people. 
As an instance of this. In Sooltanpore the Nazim collected 27 
lakhs nominally, and accounted to the Crown for only 17, but # l'ar 
less found its way to Lucknow. He claimed remissions, compensa- 
tion for troops, repairs of forts and fictitious expenses of all 
sorts. The item of Nankar swelled the exactions from the ryots/tnd 
did not add to the coffers of the king. Originally a subsistence 
allowance given to the Collector, it came to be a varying per- 
centage of remissions. There was also the Kubz system. The 
king gave bills on the Nazim for the pay of a regiment. The 
soldiery were turned loose into a district, and the receipt of the 
commandant was delivered to the Court as an item of revenue pro- 
perly accounted for. All evidence goes to prove that, though the 
iniquities and aggressions of Talookdars were undoubtedly great, 
they were not generally oppressive to their own ryots, and were 
only aggressive and cruel % towards others, either because they 
were harassed by Chuckladars, or took advantage of the utter 
weakness of the Government. 

Judicial Administration of the Oude Government — “Of Ju- 
dicial Courts, there were none in Oude, save at the capital, and 
these were inefficient and venal.” Throughout Oude, the whole 
Judicial establishment only numbered 61 persons, whose aggre- 
gate pay was rupees 16,672 a year. In a few of the Criminal 
Courts the form ofjustice and the law of the Koran wereladher- 
od to, but in the Civil Courts justice was openly bought and sold. 
The son of the High Priest presided over the highest Court of 
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Judicature, and tried cases without reference to the king. The 
profligacy of the Kotwal, or chief Police Magistrate of the city, 
was notorious. The favourite fiddler held a Court of Requests. 
In the Court of Civil Judicature for the trial of suits the final 
decision was given in favour of the most liberal litigant A 
minor Court of Civil suits of small causes, and many others of 
inferior character and as grossly corrupt, wero held in the city. 
One Court was specially held for the receipt and investigation of 
sepoys* petitions, received through the Resident from the sol- 
diers of the British Army. The Nazims of Provinces had power 
to administer a summary kind of justice. The grossest crimes 
were compounded for by a simple fine. The talookdars adminis- 
tered a rude kind of justice to their tenants. Those of Gonda 
and Sultanpore enjoyed the privilege from the King of Delhi of 
conferring the title of Rajah. Akbar Navees or news- writers wero 
employed by Government to report on the proceedings of each 
functionary, They were of course grossly corrupt, so much so 
that the office of “ Head Newsman” was sold by contract. Tho 
remonstrances of the Resident at last put au end to this mock- 
ery of all justice. The Police, with tho exception of those under 
European Officers on the frontier, wero equally corrupt. That part 
oi the Army not commanded by European Officers was without 
drill, discipline, or decent apparel, received barely Rs. 3 a month 
and that generally in arrears, and was kept only to overawo 
refractory landholders. In spite of inherent evils the regiments 
under Captains Bunbury, Orr, Barlow and Magness were efficient. 
The Paymaster’s office in the Army was like the news-writer’s 
department in the Civil police. 

There were two kinds of Kubz collection the Lakulamee and 
the Woosulee Kubz. Under the Lahulamee contract, the Com- 
mandant of a regiment agreed to pay to the Government 
tax-gatherer a certain fixed amount, for which the estate 
was declared to bo liable. Under the second system, the 
Commandant was informed of the balance due from the 


state, and merely pledged himself to recover whatever he could. 
The country was thus devastated, and women and children of- 
ten sold into slavery. The size and cost of the military forces 
maintained by the Kings of Oudh were never fairly estimated, 
but they v&ned from 40,000 to 80,000 men. In Wajid Ali 
Shah’s time. Colonel Sleeman placed the nominal returns of the 
army of all ranks at 59,000 men, at a cost of 42 lakhs of rupees, 
and the Civil Police at 22,000 men, involving an expenditure of 
nine lakhs ; thus 51 lakhs or nearly one-half of themyrn^Lreyenue, 
were expended in its actual collection, irreM$^^Oi^B^K^f 
the higher establishments. 
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Alisgovernment and Annexation.— There was but one road from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow, but 5 permanent bridges and these di- 
lapidated. Though the flow of wealth was into Oude, Luck- 
now alone was cared for. The people were oppressed and 
the troops starved, but the King had always secret treasures 
and his ministers were men of unbridled cupidity. Illegal 
incomes from the sale of appointments amounted to 21 lakhs 
a year, of which the Prime Minister alone received 13 and 
the Finance Minister 3. For 50 years, and more, it was 
the painful but important duty of each succeeding Resident to 
plead the cause of the ryot, and point out the excesses of the 
Monarch ; and a pressing part of each Governor General’s duties 
was to adjure in solemn terms the rulers of Oudh to cast aside 
the frivolities and follies of a voluptuous Court, and bestir them- 
selves to the d i c harge of the paramount duties of Government. 
On the 6th February 1856 Oudh was transferred to the Com- 
pany. 

Administration from Annexation to Muting. — The last Resident 
at the Court of Lucknow was Major General Sir James Out- 
ram. On the incorporation of Oude with the British Empire, 
lie was appointed by the Governor General the first Chief 
Commissioner for its affairs. In subordination to him were 
appointed a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner, Coinmis- 
sioners^ of Division, Deputy Commissioners, assistants and ex- 
tra assistants, and the administration was to be conducted as 
far as possible in accordance with the system which had proved 
so successful in the Punjab. The country was to he divided into 
4 Commissioncrships, these into 5 districts, each under a De- 
puty Commissioner, aided by assistants and extra as&i.-taitfs. For 
the management of the Police and the administration of Criminal 
Justice in the cities of Lucknow and Fyzabad, two special 
Military Assistants were appointed; an Inspectorship of Jails 
was authorized, and a department of Public Works organized. 
Trustworthy native officials were summoned from the older pio- 
vinces. The divisions were Fyzabad, Lucknow, Khyrabad and 
Baraitch. The Commissioners and their staff were warned that the 
revenue would be forestalled by an impoverished Government, and 
were directed to collect from the standing crop and sequestrate it 
if necessary to enforce payment. The land revenue was then to 
bo settled summarily for 3 years with the parties actually in 
possession, without any recognition of proprietary right. The 
assessments were to be moderate, and were twice lowered in some 
cases. One per cent, on tho demand was levied for a road fund, 
and provision was made for the village police. The consideration 
of the claims ot Talookdars and middlemen was to be made the 
subject of judicial trial. 
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The Tehseels, or sub-divisions of districts, were made to com- 
prise villages yielding an aggregate of between 9 and Skkh* 
Police poets were established at convenient distances; towns 
were protected by an efficient constabulary! and theUaeetoC 
communication were carefully guarded; the landholders were 
called upon to give up their guns; jails, public offices* and Go* 
vernment dispensaries were located in such buildings as were 
found to be available. Transit duties were abolished! and the 
petty enactions of oppressive landholders were suppressed. The 
municipal charges for watch and ward were defrayed by the 
levy of a moderate octroi. As in the Punjab all land claims 
were heard by the Settlement Officer. Where there was pro- 
per, proof, where deeds had been granted by the Nawab or King, 
where uninterrupted possession foe 3 generations or 20 years 
was established, where there were moderate endowments of re- 
ligious establishments or public buildings, rent-free tenure was 
allowed. Military grants were resumed. Special claims were 
decided on their merits. The establishments of the ex-regal 
Court were paid up and pension claims enquired into, the li- 
mits of the salt-producing districts were denned, and separate 
contracts given for the manufacture. The old monopoly of salt- 

S etre was kept up, and realised Hs. 52,000 for one year. The 
Forth West Abkaree system was put in force. The Punjab 
system of Forest conservancy was carried out, and the same sys- 
tem of administering justice. A Military Police of 3 Regiments 
of Infantry and 9 Troops of Cavalir was organised, subordinate 
to a Superintendent of Police. The Civil Police was formed 
on the model of the older provinces. The Judicial Commission- 
ers might pass sentence of imprisonment or transportation for life* 
and of death with the concurrence of the Chief Commissioner.. 
Commissioners of divisions could imprison or transport for period* 
short of life, and deliver judgment in cases in the lower Court 
where a sentence not exceeding 9 years was awardable. The 
Deputy Commissioner had the powers of a Magistrate, and 
could sentence to three years' imprisonment Assistant Conor 
missioners of the 1st, 2d, and 3d class were empowered to exer- 
cise full, partial, or restricted powers, according as they had 
passed both, or one, or no examinations. For the disposal of 
petty eases of misdemeanor, and for the general convenience of 
tiie public, some of the Tehseeldars iathe district were invest- 
ed with United judicial powers, to hear and decide charges of 
assault, abuse* and petty larceny. Prisons were established. 
The Punjab Civil Code was introduced, save where the &» Jm4 
interfered; Small Cause Courts also were established. Both 
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parties had the right of appeal to the highest authority TV 
tute of limitation was at first 12 and then reduced to 6 years 
Occupation of Oude.— To prevent the possibility 0 f am 
ed opposition, a strong force was assembled at CawnrZ. 
E M.’s 32nd held Lucknow supported by artillery; and sepoy 
regiments with native artillery garrisoned Seetapore, Fyzabad 
Sooltanpore and Gonda. But the people seemed to be favour' 
able; the King acquiesced ; he disbanded his troops and exhort- 
ed them to good behaviour. A threatened commotion in Luck- 
now caused by Moulvees was put down by the civil authorities , 
a seditious Moulvee at Fyzabad was seized, though not without 
bloodshed ; dacoits were caught, and a noted outlaw, Fuzl Ali, 
was destroyed. General Sir James Outram early left the Pro- 
vince for England, and was succeeded by Mr. C. C. Jack- 
Bon ; he again left in March 1857, and his place was supplied 
by Sir llenry Lawrence. The ex-King had gone with his 
suite to Calcutta, and the remnants of his Court were settled 
in Lucknow. District officers were everywhere busied with 
settlements, civil courts, and public improvements. The re- 
bellion broke out from June to November 1857. All Outfe 
was in arms. The exceptions were Koer Ilurdeo Buksh, 
who helped the Futtegurh garrison and received English fugi- 
tives ; Koostum Shah of Dehra, who passed on the fugitive officers 
from Sooltanpore to Jounpore; Ajeet Singh who delivered 42 
English prisoners safely into Allahabad ; Rajah JDrig Bijye Singh, 
chieftain of the Baiswarra Rajpoots, who saved the 4 survivors 
of Cawnpore; and the Rajah of Bulrampore who escorted the 
families who fled from Gonda and Baraitch into Goruekpore. 
Rajah Maun Singh was the most influential of the Talookdars. 

He and his ancestors, as Chuckladars, acquired extensive terri- 
tory; and on annexation he was dispossessed of nearly the 
whole. In May 1857 he was confined in Fyzabad for arrears of 
revenue. Speedily set free he received the officers who fled 
from byzabad into his fort of Shahgunge. At once the proprie- 
tors of villages who had received their lands acknowledged his 
feudal superiority. His subsequent defection to the side of the 
enemy, his attack on the Residency, his vacillation and hesitation 
finally to surrender, greatly dimmed the bright service rendered 
at the outset All these have been rewarded. 

Reconqnest of Oude.— After the relief of the garrison, Gener- 
al Outram kept a hold on the province for 4 months at Alum 
Bagh. In March 1858 the Commander-in-Chief captured the 
rebel city. The Governor General then issued a proclamation 
to ail landholders of Oude, demanding their submission, and de- 
claring confiscation as the just sentence of rebellion. Mr. R. 
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Montgomery was appointed Chief Commissioner in April 185& 
He spared no pains to make known to the people that timely 
submission and faithful obedience to the paramount power would 
stay the execution of the sentence of confiscation ; and from 
every part of Oude, with a few exceptions, a ready response was 
sent to Lucknow. In some cases this was not sincere, in others we 
could not take advantage of it. The most loyal were inti m idated 
by the> cruelties of the rebel party from rendering us assistance. 
Early in April, General Sir II. Grant marched with a col um n 
towards the north-west of Lucknow, describing a circle the ra- 
dius of which was about 3o miles, clearing the country as he 
advanced. Immediately afterwards General Walpole marched 
for Bareilly', in Kohilcund, passing through Sunueela, Kohya, 
and Palee, to Shahjehanpore. The temper of the landholders of 
Western Oude was not unfavourable to our rule, and civil offi- 
cers were sent to receive their submission. In May General 
Grant defeated the Begum at Nawabgunge, in July ho occupied 
Fyzahad, and relieved Maun Singh in Shahgunge. His ad- 
vance on Sooltanpore, which was simultaneous with thomovement 
of a force from Allahabad on Pertabgurh, at, onoo caused civil 
government to bo established in the districts of Duriabad, Fy- 
zabad and Sooltanpore. In August the military police effected 
a lodgment in Sundeelu, and outposts were established at Jub- 
rowlce, Pourwa and Mohan. The rebels held the rest. 

In March a body of Military Police had been sanctioned, to 
be raised by Majoi Bruce, C. IJ., of 5 cavalry and 12 infantry 
regiments, the former 793 and the latter (MM) strong. They 
were recruited from Sikhs, Pasecs, Jats, Afghans, Koormees, 
Chumars, and other sturdy men, without distinction of caste or 
creed. Sir John Lawrence raised the Sikh levies. The forco 
was made efficient in (i months, and from June to Novem- 
ber, when Lord Clyde took the Held, were engaged in l(i actions, 
in G of which they alone were opposed to the enemy. A body 
was attached to every column which marched through Oude. 
The Kupporthoolla Contingent, which volunteered to the extent 
of 2,000, fought 6 actions and took 10 guns from the enemy. 

Lord Clyde took the field in November. The Queen’s Pro- 
clamation preceded all military operations* Its merciful terms, 
the release of upwards of 100 prisoners who had been confined 
for simple rebellion in the Lucknow gaol, and the steady advance 
of an irresistible army, speedily proved the sincerity of the of- 
fers of Government aud the hopelessness of opposition. Bajah 
LaU Madhoo yielded first ; Benee Madhoo, after a stand at Doon- 
02 ' 
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dea Khera, fled to Nepal ; finally all the rebels faltered and fled. 
By the close of 1858, Oude was cleared of rebellion. 


In 4 months the Province, which had been a surging sea of rebel- 
lion and strife, was in a state of profound peace and safety. The 
people were disarmed, and the forts dismantled. Up to 12th Fe. 
oruary 1859, the following were the results i — 

Cannons .. ... ... 378 

Firearms ... ... ... 134,517 

Swords ... ... ... 444,074 

Spears ... ... ... 32,111 < 


Total 611,080 

Miscellaneous arms ... ... 364,976 


Total 976,056 

Calculating the population of Oude at the least at five, and pro- 
bably eight, millions of souls, two millions may be computed ae 
capable of bearing arms, and from every one of these one wea- 
pon at least may be expected. The work therefore must be yet 
carried on for years. The number of forts in Oudh is not less 
than 1,100, and of those 756 were entirely levelled; the 
remainder are being rapidly destroyed. Around every fort, to 
the extent of 400 yards square, all jungle was completely 
cut down, and through the rest broad roads were everywhere 
made ; the whole will be gradually cleared and brought under cul- 
tivation. 


II. Oude since its final Subjugation. 

Judicial Police .— In October 1858 the number of the governing 
members in the province was reduced ; the duties of finance fell 
to the Chief Commissioner, in addition to the organization and 
direction of the police, both military and detective, as well as 
the control over all public works. To the Judicial Commis- 
sioner was given the entire exercise of judicial functions, and 
the duty of carrying into effect the system of judicial adminis- 
tration, with the management of all jails. The Bombay and 
Madras system of police was introduced ; the executive police 
being separated from all connexion with the magisterial branch 
of administration. By making use of the military police al- 
ready existing, who cost per annum Be. 26,66,499, there was 
a eaving on the mixed system before the mutiny of Rs. 2,12,414. 
It is a tine qua no* in every landholder’s tenure that he assist 
tiie state in suppressing crime. In July a body of constabulary 
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was given to Lucknow modelled on the London system. To 
increase the efficiency of the village watchmen they were plaocd 
under the Chief of Police. The changes and advantages of 
the reformed system are these ; — ♦ 

The military and civil rural police, are separated from the 
judiciary, and placed under the direct superintendence of 
English officers specially selected for this duty. 

They are controlled and disciplined on an uniform plan, and 
can be massed together in regiments or spread out over the 
country, as occasion requires. 

Being purely executive, the police have nothing whatever 
to do with the preparation of preliminary proceedings in a case. 
The quasi-judicial capacity of police officers under the old sys- 
tem is entirely done away with, and Thannahdars are no longer 
required. The parties to a case are taken at once direct to the 
nearest Magisterial Courts. 

These Courts are established at convenient distances over tho 
country. Tehseeldars, native officials employed in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, are invested with judicial powers as Deputy 
Magistrates, to receive and try petty criminal charges, or to 
investigate and report to the Magistrate’s Court all serious cases 
of crime. 

These Deputy Magistrates are responsible for the portion, of 
the country subjected to their control, subordinate to the gene- 
ral superintendence of the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

The jurisdiction of each Tehseeldar acting in the capacity of 
a Deputy Magistrate, extends over an average area of 400 square 
miles. 

The village police are organized, well paid, and rendered 
efficient, whilst the responsibility of ail village communities is 
rigidly enforced. 

Criminal Justice.— The Special Acts were extended to Oude. 
But no inhabitant was to be sentenced to capital punishment for 
simple rebellion ; all who had opposed Government prior to the 
capture of Lucknow were pardoned on condition ot immediate 
surrender. But even then it was necessary to absolve our 
friends from active allegiance, and to suspend for a while severe 
sentence against our enemies. Thus no fixed rule could be main- 
tained throughout, but one general prinqjpie pervaded the poli- 
cy of the Chief Commissioner, viz., the most patient investiga- 
tion into every individual case, and mercy to all who were guilty 
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of no deeds of atrocity. The total nuniber of persons brought 


to trial and capitally executed, was ... ... 23 

Transported ... ... ... ... ... 115 

' Imprisonment for less than fhree years ... ... 13 

Flogged ... ... ... ... ... 27 

Fined ... ... ... ... ... 47 

Acquitted ... ... ... ... ... 139 

Total 364 


This leniency was attended by the best effects. The rebellion, 
however, resulted in lawlessness and that must be sternly 
put down. Infanticide, never prevented by the kings of Oude, 
must be stopped. To prevent serious crime- judicial officers 
received extended powers. 

Jails . —Instead of large jails in every district the plan was 
adopted of having one prison at the head quarters of every divi- 
sion, to hold about 400 prisoners, whither all prisoners sentenced 
to terms beyond six months were forwarded by the District Ma- 
gistrates. They will only keep a small lock-up in the vicinity of 
their Courts for petty offender^ whom it is impolitic to fine or 
flog. 

Civil Justice . — From June 1857 to 1st January 1859 all Civil 
Courts were necessarily closed. The Punjab procedure and 
principles were adopted. Unlimited right of appeal was restrict- 
ed ; parties were brought face to face ; Magistrates themselves 
took notes of eases and recorded their own decisions ; native influ- 
ence in the Courts was destroyed. 

J 4(1 ml Tax.— On the occupation of Oude in 185G, the demand 
was limited to 50 per cent., where the net assets could he ascer- 
tained, which was 25 per cent, of the gros9 produce. Where the 
net assets could not be ascertained, the demand of the Oude 
Government, minus nankar and nuzrana, was taken as the fair 
demand. If the assessment still pressed heavily, Mr. M. Gubbins, 
the Financial Commissioner, ordered immediate remissions. Nan- 
kar was of 3 kinds. “‘Nankar dehee” implied village subsis- 
tence allowance, and was the portion of the profits allotted to 
the proprietary of the village. ** Nankar ismee” was an irregular 
abstraction of the profits in favour of some individual proprietor, 
made by the Government collector, wholly without the sanction 
of the Kiug’s Ministers. “ Nankar tankhai” was simply the dues 
of the Canoongoes, or other, village officials, levied from the net 
profits of the village. In place of these the fees for a village 
accountant and the wages of the watchmen were put on for three 
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years, the salary of village accountants was fixed at three per cent 
on the net profits, or at six per cent, on the rent paid to Govern- 
ment The watchmen were chiefly Passees. The settlement 
was made with, not with the Talookdars, but with the village 
proprietors. It was very elaborate. Most of the records, 
however, perished in the rebellion. But the results of the 
arrangements entered into with each district and village were 
obtained from the village accountants and Government officials, 
and were adhered to, except where some reduction of the de- 
mand was necessary. 

But a very important change was made ns regards the* 
class of persons with whom the settlement was to he made. 
Saadut Ally Khan strove to break up the power of the Oudh 
Talookdars but without success. The legitimate title of a talook- 
dar was derived from original right in the soil. lie increased 
his domains gradually by purchase and force. He often bought 
estates sold by the Nazims and Chucklatlars by auction, and 
not always without fraud and collusion. Once his own, ho 
ceased to oppress, while the Chuck ladar never looked beyond 
the short period of his contract. Uenec the condition of his 
estate has always been found to he better than those of village 
communities exposed to the Clniekladar, and villages often vo- 
luntarily put themselves under the neighbouring Talookdar. The 
power he exercised over his tenantry was in no way defined. 
All that was looked for by the state was the regular payment 
of rent. lie had a large share of the criminal jurisdiction. 

The rebellion shewed that the village proprietors preferred 
subordination to the Talookdars, to the independence which we 
had given them bn the annexation. On this ground, and be- 
cause 0 the Talookdars, if they chose, could materially assist in 
the re-establishment of authority and the restoration of tran- 
quillity, it was determined by the Governor General, that the 
settlement of the land revenue should he made with the Talook- 
dars. This settlement was to he framed so as to secure the village 
occupants from extortion, and the tenures were to be contin- 
gent on a certain specified service to be rendered, and the assess- 
ment was to be so moderate as to leave an ample margin for 
all expenses incidental to the performance of such services. 
The duties required of all Talookdars were the active co- 
operation in the preservation of peace, and in the detection of 
crime, and rendering aid to the Government when called upon 
by the district officers. 

This measure had the hearty concurrence of the Chief Com- 
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profits At 100 of which Government claima 50. * 


The nank*r, or share of profits allowed to the village pro* 
prietors by the King, exclosive of all profits arising from die 
cultivation of ins own peculiar lands (called seer), may be 
placed at 8 or 10 per cent on the whole net profits. 


The fees for accountant, watchman, and other servants, amount . 
to 6 per cent, leaving a margin of 34 per cent, which goes to the 
Talookdar. 


Where, however, as is often the case, the Talookdv is also 
village proprietor, he receives his own 34 per cent in addition to 
the^ 10 per cent nankar. 

This, taking the broad features of the system, is the principle of 
the talookdaree assessment 


The rent roll of the village is ascertained as it stood in the 
King’s time, and such deductions are made as appear after in- 
vestigation to be requisite. 

The result was 
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Rent Roll op the Province of Oude. 

— « SO STlSTi V Number Si 

d* | .gP© n Revenue of 

5 . 1i hms i w- 

5 !l ll-lfl-al I ifa 

I II $Wn 1 ill 

^ jmu °§ ^ £ 8 § 


Rs Re. ! R»* Re. Re* R»* 

'Lucknow ... 9,98,681 9,21,087 1,02.339 11,336 W.&W812 67 3,07,834 

Durriabad... 13,38,726 9,92,335 ■ 22,722 18,851 10,33,908 69 5,30,349 

Oonao ... 11,15.361 ll.23.70Sj 11,063 l.lSoj 11,16,950 II 3,17,205 

Total . 34,52,771 30, 37, 220j 1,12,771 31,C70j 32,13,070 170 11,55,188 

Sultanpore 11,61,958 9,05,716' 68,233 22563 9,76,512 27 5,29,089 

Tyaabod ... 11,10,391 11,32.397 39,240 6, mil 11,77,919 28 7,61,811 

Salono 11,01,606 1 1,38,9 U) I 50,6151 16,5771 12,06,132' 31 10,39,721 


Total ... 30 75,952 31,77, 081 1 1.58, 097| 25, II3 1 33.(1", r, 23 59 21,31,527] 


Mullaon ! 11.01.301 11,92.50 ! 2-W.llj 3,119 12,18, « Otj 1,77.128 

Scetaporo .. j 13,57,571 9,11,1*2 31,50(.i 3 2S-.I 9 7.1,822 171] 7,12,1.5 


Mohumdee I 5,00,001' 1.21. l«*i 


3 S*| 9 76,82*2 l7l! 7,12,315 

| 1,21,160 72 1,15,617 


Total J 33,18,935 25,55,700! 53,95 ij 0.I2H 2*1,16,081 307 13,05,090 


j'Baraitch .. 8,59,951 5,89,010' 19,117 3,60lj 6,12,591 t2 5,68,539 

J Gonda ... 12,70,879 9 ,l 7 . 35 o| 10.100 19,3751 9,70,385 52 6,75,000 


Mull&pore .. 3,63,330 2 , 57 , 380 : 


1,800 1 £,68,1.30; m 2,90,020 


Total ... 24,91, 16oj 17 91,3 wj 38,727! 24,836 18, 37, 909 130 14,33,659 
Grand Total 1,29,11,8181 l.05,0l,3w| 3.91,532 91 37c 1,10, 49, »lWl2. 25,351 


11 
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itl. net -venues derived from the land tax by the King of 
Oudh, according to the returns for the year prior to annexation, 
U Rs 1 29 41,818, exclusive of the extra fees and cesses 
!£, were ’realized by the Collectors and Court favourites, 
Id LCed the burin of the tax to Rs. 1,68,94,196. The 
Settlement now concluded has fixed the Government demand at 
Rs, 1,05,64,355, exclusive of jagheer and rent-free tenures. 
The number of Talookdars in Oudh is upwards of 690, and they 
tjiold lands paying Rs. 62,25,364 in revenue to Government, or 
58 per cent, of the whole rent roll. The Talookdars have the 
privilege of paying their quota direct to the British district offi* 
cer and not to the native Tehseeldar. That assessment is light 
is evident from the speedy liquidation of the Government de* 
piand. 


Talookdaree System of Oude.—lt has been shewn that the 
superiority and influence of the Talookdars form a necessary 
clement in the social constitution of the Province. Their in- 
fluence must be directed to their support of the Government. In 
most cases they may have abused their power in the past, but 
the sole cause of it was the weakness of the native rule. Even 
with the strictest supervision, we secure only a degree of effi- 
ciency in our own Courts ; the native officials are still corrupt. 
The same power which restrains them within certain bounds 
can be brought to bear with far greater effecton the landlords 
of the soil, who have some regard for public opinion, and whose 
interests are identical with those of the people. The careful 
enquiries of the Chief Commissioner, who had if anything a 
prejudice against the Talookdars, resulted in the conviction that 
lljeir cruelty and oppression towards their tenants have been 
greatly exaggerated ; very many treated their tenants leniently 
and well, and administered a rude kind of justice with rectitude 
and care. They are, held in respect, and wield a great power 
not the result of fear ; their estates are in good order, the crops 
luxuriant, and abundance and comfort pervade the whole pro- 
vince. Even Rajah Man Singh, represented as the most rapach 
ous, was so only as a Chuckladar ; he was careful of his own 
villages. 


Government spared no pains to bring to such perfection the 
administration of justice, that its manifest superiority over all 
former institutions should commend itself to the affections of the 
people. Yet out of the midst of mutiny, rebellion, and the 
tumult of war, out of unmeasured and unfounded accusations 
ggaiust the Covernment, one cry of the unpopularity of our 
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Civil Administration has been raised, and it demands to be deep- 
ly inquired into. The causes may be various, but one faot is 
clear;— the native. officials, unsupported by our authority, have 
neither character nor influence. 'Now many of the Talookdars have 
exercised unlimited powers with some degree of moderation and 
justice, and they should be enlisted on our side by being released 
from the galling interference of native officials, and by having 
continued to them some control over the tenantry subject to 
European supervision. All could not at once be entrusted with 
this power, but some share in the executive might be given to 
Kaja Dirgbyjee Sing, of Morarmow ; the Rajah of Bulrampoor ; 
Roo8tum Sah of Dehra; Hurdeo Bux of Kutgaree; Ajeet 
Singh, Hunwunt Singh, and liughoonath Sing, names ever 
memorable for fidelity and humane hospitality ; and, perhaps, to 
one or two others whose political importance prevents their ex- 
clusion. 

Salt, Abkarry and Ferry . — Theamount of salt produced through- 
out Oude is not over-estimated at 1,500,000 maunds, consumed 
in the province and largely exported to the N. W. Provinces 
and to Nepaul. An excise of one rupee a maund would yield 
15 lakhs annually. A higher rate would prevent production and 
encourage smuggling. The plan proposed is to receive all the 
salt into a Government store from which the traders will carry 
it away after paving the duty. The manufacturers will not un- 
dertake the work on any other terms. 

The soil is favourable to opium. The culture of the poppy 
has been declared free, but the opium extract intended for ex- 
port is to be carried under a pass from the district officer to the 
nearest Government storehouses in the Aziragurh or Benares 
districts. Opium required for home consumption is subjected 
to the retail laws of the Abkaree department. 

Spirituous liquors and other drugs are subject to excise, 
and tolls are levied on the ferries of the river Gogra. For the 
present, the ferries on the river Goomtee are exempt from tolls/ 
The returns for the ensuing year are estimated at 
Rupees. 

Salt 10,00,000, with prospective increase to 

15 lakhs. 

Excise collections ... 5, 1 7,500 

Forests ... ... 2, 00/)00 per annum. 

Such are the sources of Revenue. 

112 
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' Pensions.— On the annexation we pledged ourselves to the 
discharge of all just liabilities. The final sanction of the Go- 
vernment of the result of the necessary investigations, was not 
received before the outbreak. When the Chief Commissioner 
assumed charge of the Province in April 1858 the British Go- 
vernment stood in a different relation towards the people of 
Oudh to that whi<jh "existed formerly ; then we received the 
Crown by transfer, now we had secured it by conquest. It 
tfould have been just to rocognise no claim to pension on the 
part of those who had fought against the paramount power. But 
a merciful policy prevailed. Assuming that rebellion on the part 
of recent, was different from that of older subjects, it was re- 
solved to treat the claims of pensioners who rendered timely 
submission with leniency. After a fresh investigation of claims 
amounting to 1,274, the Chief Commissioner decided in favour of 
1,048. Of the 226 rejected cases the majority were household 
servants previously paid up, and the relatives of deceased pension- 
ers whom the loss of records tempted to impose on the liberality of 
the State. Only 1 1 were rejected for obstinate rebellion. J$ut 
for the period between May 1857 and April 1858 when no re- 
venue came in, no pensions were paid. 1 
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The following table shows the classification of the pen- . 
none . 


No. 

Description of Pensions. 

Number of Cases 
investigated. , 

■!r 

It 

Estimated monthly 
Amount of the 
Pension Claims. 

1 

Military 

14 

9 

325 0 0 

2 

Civil 

18 

4 

1,833 12 11 

3 

Household 

330 

. 55 

0,047 12 0 

4 

State 

119 

35 

4,147 12 11 

. 

5 

Family Provision to 
Members of Family of 
former Ruleis, &c. ... 

540 

73 

51,070 10 1 

6 

Royal Ladies 

57 

8 

24,604 0 0 

7 

Endowments 

1 

1 

... .... 

8 

9 

Charitable Grants, and 

Holy Men 

1 189 

41 

2,264 13 0 


Total 

1,274 

220 

93,879 13 5 




Amounting to 
15,547 0 7 

• 

Estimated 
Monthly A* 
mount of the 
Pension List. 


Estimated annual Amount 
of the Oudh Pensions 




11,26,668 0 0 
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The provision for the ex-King and family will be decided by 
the Governor General. 

The class of Wuseeka pensions is peculiar to Oude. When 
the kings of Oude contributed to British loans, they would 
not, according to the law of the Koran which forbids usury, take 
interest. The interest was accordingly paid in the form of 
monthly stipends to certain members of the Lucknow court, 
and their heirs for ever. In process of time the number of 
Wuseekadars greatly multiplied and each pension propor- 
tionately decreased. It was ruled that resumption of a Wuseeka 
was only to take place where the holder had been judicially 
condemned to suffer confiscation of all his Effects. But the loss 
of records made a fresh enquiry into each claim necessary. One 
Wuseeka fund has a historic interest from the Fourth Article 
of charges against Warren Hastings. The Buhoo Begum, 
Princess of Oude, ' widow of Nawab Shuja-ood-dowla, made in 
1808 a will, in which she bequeathed the bulk of her fortune to 
the British Government, reserving the sum of 10,000 rupees per 
annum, for the current expenses of her mausoleum at Fyzabad. 
We renounced the benefits of this bequest on her death in 
1815. The whole estate was made over to the Nawab Wuzeer 
on condition of his lodging with the British Government a sum 
of money the interest of which would cover the bequests made 
by the Begum, and guarantee the payment in perpetuity of 
certain pensions to be enjoyed by her Highness’s brothers and 
others. The number of pensioners on this Princess’s bounty 
now amount to 1,245, amongst whom the sum of 3,57,706 ru- 
pees, 3 annas, is yearly distributed in monthly instalments. 

The various Wuseeka funds are seen in the following 
form 
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. Court houses 
‘ Jails ... 

Police posts 
Tolwoel buildings 
Dispensaries 


2,00,000 

70.000 

1 ,00,000 

2.60.000 
50,000 
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Anderson was appointed Chief Engineer in July 1856, and the 
Province was separated into three divisions. From the annexa- 
tion to the revolt in May 1857, the chief expense for the 
accommodation of troops was in Lucknow. Repairs were exe- 
cuted on the old roads from Lucknow to Cawnpore, to Fysabad, 
and to Seeta’pore. New lines from Fyzabad and Byram Ghat 
to Lucknow were planned. Captain Hutchinson completed, as 
far as Lucknow, the surveys for a line of military road, travers- 
ing the Province east and west, to connect Kohilcund with 
Benares, thus avoiding the passage of the Ganges. A survey 
of the country was commenced with a view to the introduction 
of irrigation canals. The result proved that irrigation canals 
on any grand scale are not required in Oude. Some civil 
buildings in Lucknow were repaired, and plans drawn up for the 
construction of others on a uniform scale. The following was 
the expenditure from the recapture of Lucknow in March to 
the end of 1858 : 


Accommodation for troops 
Roads ... ... 

Civil Buildings 

Establishment and current expenses 
Contingencies ... ... 


Rs. 1,20,695-1-10 
40,807-14.1 
... 5, 189-0.1! 
... 72,521-154 
... 6,453-13-4 


Total Rs. 2,45,667-13-6 


When we took the city tho attentions and labours of the en- 
gineers were more urgently directed to the temporary accom- 
modation of troops, the erection of fortified posts, the clearance 
of ruins, and conservancy of the city, the construction of roads 
and bridges and to the temporary accommodation of troops. 
General Sir R. Napier’s plans for the military occupation of 
Lucknow were carried out. They included the establishment 
of a number of military posts extending along the river or north 
front of tho city of Lucknow, from Dilkoosha on the extreme 
east, to Moosah Bagh on the extreme west. The principal 
positions proposed were the Dilkoosha House, the Begums 
Kotee, the Motee Muhal, the Kaisur Bagh Palace, the Chuttur 
Munzil and Furrud Buksh Palaces, the Bewdency, the Iron 
Bridge, the Stone Bridge, Hosseinabad, Ah Nukee Kban a Ri- 
ver House, and the Moosah Bagh. The positions^ the Stone 
Bridge, the Iron Bridge, and Residency were to be converted 
into strong fortified posts for the purpose of commanding the 
bridges across the Goomtec snd overawing the city. The re- 
mainder were in a few davs placed in a defensible state. 

The Stone Bridge Poet has an interior penmete of 1* mile*. 

I 
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It inolndes the auoient Modi! Bowan Palace. In time of need 
it eould accommodate a force of 3,000 men end might be defend- 
ed by 500 British troops against any but a well-appointed army. 
In it will be established a second olass arsenal, &c. The total 
cost will be Rs. 4,00,000. The expenditure to the end of 1858 
was Be. 3,13,485. 

The Iron Bridge Post is a link between the Muchi Bhawun 
and Besidency positions. It is a small irregular fort for a maxi- 
mum garrison of 200 men, but it could be well defended by a 
much smaller number. It was completed in September. The 
Residency fort was not commenced. The expenditure for forti- 
fied posts was 

Stone Bridge Fort ... ... 2,13,425 12 0 

Iron do. do. 33,439 13 7 

Minor Posts ... ... ... 20,592 4 8 


urn t • 1 "• ^ 2,67,456 14 3 

Military principles guided the extent of the demolition of the 
city; the rebels’ fortifications were levelled. Great care was 
taken to spare buildings of an ornamental character. The de- 
molitions were effected at a oost of Re. 2,00,172-7-9. They 
have improved the beauty and the health of the city. 7 

•nr^ui® roadB were °P ened out » 150 feet broad. 

With the old Cawnpore road they divide the city into 5 sections, 
and torm 4 lines of communication open to artillery fire. Their 
directions are 

From Fort to Charbagh Bridge, length ... 24 miles. 
From do. to Telku Torah, do. ... 24 

From do. to Moosah Bagh, do. ... 3 ” 

A fourth, U miles long, connects Alee Nuckee Khan’s house 

tha^raL^w B ?? h ‘ • Th i e § reat road on the north side from 
the Dilkooshah to Hosseinaboa was, with others, repaired A 

conservancy commission of English officers undertook the drain- 
age and sewerage of Lucknow. The total expenditure from 
general revenues and local funds was Rs. 13,34,681-12-7. Of 
that sum Rs. 11,05,290-4-1 was expended at Lucknow. 

A church m the civil lines, at a cost of Rs. 30,000, was sano- 

The*oMt'nf r 0 | n r i wiU ereoted in the new cantonments. 
mnnii^rHj / 4 hieal imMovementa was defrayed from the large 
mnmcipri fonds of E«cknow. In addition to octroi, the wnt 
ofesoh eated land and houses, and the tax on all substantial 
fa ,* contribution was levied with discrimination. 
From these sources foe sum of Rs. 4,16,663-13-5, wsTreaS 
from aaneutiou up to 31st January 1859. The peniUontribu- 
tioj^mouated to Rs. 1,69,234. The ftiture income is fous «eti- 
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Octroi ... 3,00,000 

House Tax ... ... ... ... 60,000 

Garden Lands , M ... ... 20,000 

Nuzooi , •». ••• 10,000 

Total ... 2,90,000 

The British Force will be distributed as follows 


Lucknow 


Seetapore 


Fyzabad 


Roy Bareilly 


Sultanpore 


Trana-Qogra Gonda 


Total ... 


’ 3 Batteries of Light Field Artillery. 

2 Companies of Reserve Artillery. 

1 Company of Engineers. 

.*{ 1 Regiment of European Cavalry. 

1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

2J Regiments European Infantry. 

. l Regiment Native Infantry. 

1 Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

1 Company of Reserve Artillery. 

1 Squadron European Cavalry. 

‘ 1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

1| Regiments of European Infantry. 

. 1 Regiment of Native Infantry, 

' 1 Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

1 Reserve Company of Artillery. 

2 Squadrons European Cavalry. 

“ 1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

2 Regiments of European Infantry. 

„ 1 Regiment of Native Iufantry. 

1 Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

1 Reserve Company of Artillery. 

1 Squadron of Dragoons. 

1 Regiment of Native Cavalry. 

1J Regiments European Infantry. 

, I Regiment Native Infantry. 

' 1 Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

1 Regiment Native Cavalry, 
j i Regiment European Infantry. 
k 1 Regiment Native Infantry. 

' 1 Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

I Reserve Company of Artillery. 

A 2 Regiments or Native Cavalry. 

1 Regiment of European Infantry. 
k 2 Regiments of Native Infantry. 

' 8 Batteries of Light Field Artillery. 

8 Companies of Reserve Artillery. 

1 Company of Engineers. 

• S Regiments of Dragoons (4 squadrons each). 
7 Regiments of Native Cavalry. ' 

9 Regiments of European Infantry. 

7 Regiments of Native Infantry. 


Fox each of those cantonments, sites have been selected, and 
the erection of barracks is everywhere rapidly progressing. 

I 2 
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floods , — The Supreme Government sanctioned a grant of Rs, 
1,114,000 for the repair of the roads from 

Lucknow to Fyzabad. 

„ Bhyramghat on the river Gogra. 

,, Seetapore, Roy Bareilly, Sultanpore. 

Fyzabad, as far as the Jounpore boundary, en route to Allaha* 
bad, and a grant of one lakh for minor roads to be constructed 
by each Deputy Commissioner on a uniform system. The survey 
for a Railway between Cawnpore and Lucknow was completed, 
when the Engineer, Mr. Garrett, fell at Cawnpore. His labours 
were not, however, lost The next important line should con- 
nect Lucknow with Fyzabad. If steamers were employed be- 
tween Fyzabad and Calcutta, the whole trade of Oude would 
pass along this route in preference to the Ganges. If continued 
to Bareilly hereafter, the trade of Upper India would reach 
Bengal by a direct route. The length from Lucknow to Fyza- 
bad is only 74 miles. A more extensive line from Benares to 
Bareilly would be desirable. 

Claims to Compensation , — The first class of claims, which were 
undoubted, amounted to Rs. 7,33,052. In the second class were 
claims which were susceptible of adjustment, but not supported 
by vouchers, amounting to Rs. 14,36,026. The remaining claims 
were rejected as wholly unproved, amounting to Rs. 89,10,050. 

In conclusion the Chief Commissioner expresses his belief that 
in a very short period of time the prosperity of the people and 
the real resources of the country will be developed by the steady 
advance of the present system of administration in Oudh. He 
recommends his subordinates to the favourable notice of the 
supreme Government. They, throughout a season of trial and 
difficulty, uniformly exhibited fortitude and unwearying energy 
in the discharge of their duty. 

The Governor General, in a minute on Mr. Montgome- 
ry’s Report, dated 22nd April 1859, refers to some re- 
marks in the Secretary of State’s despatch of 9th Decem- 
ber 1858, which animadverted on his own despatches of 
17th June and 4th July addressed to the Court of Directors 
regarding his Oude Policy and Proclamation of Confiscation. He 
shews from Mr. Montgomery’s report that that Proclamation was 
not in any sense cancelled, that confiscation was not only adopted, 
bat put in force ; that the present tenure of land in Oudh, and 
the oonditions attached thereto, mainly rest upon it,* and 
that the issuing of the sentence of confiscation was not merely 
a menace, where there was persistence in hostility. He ac- 
oords to Mr. Montgomery alone the responsibility, of earrying 
out the polioy prescribed in Oudh, and the great credit of hav- 
ing done this with eminent success. 
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KUMAON IRON WORKS. 

India Records , iVo. XXVI 

This report is drawn up by Mr. Sowerby. In 1854 Govern* 
ment employed Mr. Henwood and three workmen to investi- 
gate the iron deposits of the Hills. In May 1855, Mr. Sower- 
by was sent up to Kumaon by the East Indian Railway to as- 
certain what prospects there were of obtaining iron in the Hi- 
malayas. He found that a controversy was ragiug between 
Mr. Henwood and Lieutenant Colonel Drummond, whose atten- 
tion had been first called to the value of the iron deposits by 
the natives, the former asserting that the ore was utterly worth- 
less. Mr. Henwood soon lelt the country. Although accurate 
surveys had been made of the whole of the Kumaon Bhabur by 
Lieutenants Yanrenen and Burgess from 1851 to 1853, the 
iron was not recognised. 

The Bhabur deposits are unlike those in other parts of the 
world. The enclosing rocks are yellow micaceous sandstones 
similar to those in the Cleveland Hills, but quite free from the 
peculiar fossils of that locality. They also resemble the sand- 
stones which are found accompanying the Lancashire Hematites ; 
but the Bhabur deposits are certainly not Hematite ores, though 
at Dechouree, Beejapore, and on the Kossilla, the ore has a very 
red Heraatitic appearance. They will be found to belong to 
the Permian formation, similar deposits being found in that for- 
mation in Austria near Briinn. This lies immediately above 
the coal formation, and workable coal is frequently found in it 
as in Austria ; in the Bhabur thin seams oi coal have already 
been noticed. Extensive Iron Works can be carried on witn 
wood fuel, and the dense forests with their rapid reproduction in 
the Bhabur of Kumaon and Gurwhal, will not be seriously af- 
fected for years to come. 

The belief that the art of smelting iron was first brought from 
India has no foundation. Each country has its own plan. The 
mode adopted in Upper India is a low hearth about two feet 
diameter, and leather bags for bellows ; in Southern India they 
nae a small cupola of clay about three feet high ; in Africa a 
hole in the ground answers the purpose ; and in alTcases the mode 
adopted is just such as an accidental combination of circum- 
stances would suggest to a rude and primitive race. The few 
and feeble attempts to make iron in India since the introduction 
of railways are astonishing. Messrs. Mackey and Co. have fur- 
naces at Beerbhoom ; Messrs. Hunt and Co. made some attempts 
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at Jubbulpore ; the Bengal Coal Company, after getting out 
machinery, have let it rust on the ground at Raneegunge. The 
rapid denudation of the forests around the works interfered 
with the success of the Madras Company. Apart from that any 
practical man would have pronounced their success problematic 
cal. The climate is too hot for European skilled Vorkmen ; the 


iron ore, rich as it seems to an amateur, “ gobs” the furnaces from 
its mixture with refractory substances ; inferior limestone has 
to be used ; steam power generated by wood alone can be used. 
The iron made is chiefly forge pigs and unfit for castings, it can- 
not be worked upon the spot for want of skilled labour, which 
the climate prohibits being imported, and when sent to England 
it is rather regarded as a curiosity than as an article of com- 
merce, and realises only a low price. 

In respect to labour, capital, and a market for the produce 
the Kumaon works have many advantages. The Hill-men, though 
they remain in the Bhabur only 6 months of the year, are most- 
ly strong and well-conducted, and their places can be supplied 
by the men of the adjacent towns who surpass them in skill. A 
colony of skilled workmen from Europe could be established in 
Kumaon better than in any other part of India. The water 
power, overlooked by Lieutenant Colonel Strachey and Mr. 
David Smith in their reports, is capable of being used almost 
exclusively. 

After a detailed description of the chief English and Conti- 
nental Iron Works, Mr. Bower by describes those of India. 

I. The Madras Iron Works . — The Company have a mono- 
poly of the whole Presidency. Their works are established at 
Porto Novo, Bevpore, Poolamputtee and Trinomallee. The blast 
furnace at Poolamputtee is on the river Cavery, 35 miles north 
west of Salem, and was commenced two years ago. The iron ore is 
a rich magnetic oxide of iron, very heavy and massive, yielding 
on an average 60 per cent, of metallio iron ; much of it would 
yield 73 per cent, being a pure black magnetic oxide of iron. It 
costs about Rs. 6 per ton delivered on to the Works, having to 
be brought from a distance of 25 miles in the direction of Salem 
where it occurs in great quantities lying on the ground, and is 
dug out of a high hiu side. The iron ore is mixed with quartz, 
which is a most refractory material in the blast furnaoc, and is 
with difficulty separated. The limestone is brought from the 
same locality as the iron ore, and costs Rs. 1-8 per ton, but it is 
of a very inferior quality and hardly fit for fiux ; shell lima has 
been used at some of the other Works. The charcoal is obtain- 


ed from dense jungles 25 miles up the Cavery. It costs Rs. 6 a 
ton delivered at toe works, and the wood Rs. 1-12 a ton. The 
Mimosa is used to make charcoal. The supply is uncertain. 
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The average yield of the furnace is 5 tons a day. The iron va- 
ries in quality ; the best or grey iron is made into chairs and sold 
to the Madras Railway which passes within *25 miles, at Rs. 75 
a ton. Boys mould and cast at Rs. 2 a ton. The total oost is 
Be. 30 the ton of pig-metal, including every item of expense. The 
pig-iron is sent down the Gavery to Porto Novo and theuoe to 
Madras for shipment to England. The works should, be remov- 
ed to Salem. There is nothing but native labour. Women and 
children work the blast furnace, or carry the iron ore and 
charcoal to the top of it, at 1 anna a day. The Ml of the ri- 
ver is too small to afford water power. 

The works at Beypore have not succeeded, and the valuable 
machinery is now for sale. The German workmen who were 
brought out from Styria, returned. They said it was too hot 
for them to work, and it was impossible to get naked savages to 
do suoh works as puddling ; if they left them for only a few 
minutes they neglected the furnace and all went wrong, notunfre- 
quently they would fall asleep in front of the furnace. The Ger- 
mans are very inferior to English workmen. The raw materials, the 
climate, the roads, the fuel were all bad at Beypore. The Tri- 
nomallee work consists of one blast furnace, similar to that at 
Poolamputtee, and working with the same kind of iron ore and 
other materials, but using cold blast. The Porto Novo works 
were the first begun, under the auspices of the late Mr. Heath, 
who was more enthusiastic than practical. They are too diffi- 
cult of access to be profitable. The works have from first to 
last been used for turning out castings required in the Presiden- 
cy, and a portion of pig has been sent to England to be convert- 
ed into steel. A large quantity of it was used in the construc- 
tion of the Britannia Tubular Bridge, and the Menai Bridge. 
The iron is very good and would always command a good price, 
were the supply regular, but it arrives in England by piecemeal, 
and is not therefore taken at its full value : it rarely realises 
more than about from £7-10 to £9 per ton, whilst Ulverstone 
iron, which is no better if as good, brings £10 to £13 per ton, 
the reason being that the supply is not regular. Were tns Bail- 
way Company to undertake the works, and supply themselves 
with tools, implements and castings, there might be a profit. The 
Iron Company have never declared a dividend. The oost of 
management alone was 10 shillings a ton. The native forges 
make excellent shell, particularly that at Anachelam at Salem. 
They work iron very extensively. German forges should be 
introduced. The German Missionary at Salem has erected suoh 
a forge and a small tilt hammer worked by manual labour from 
which he can turn out 14lbs. of iron per heat ; the iron ore is 
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rich and well adapted to such a process* and the process is well 
adapted for the natives. * 

Lowfr Bengal Works,— Mr. Sowerby reports on the specimens 
of iron ore he saw in Lower Bengal as unquestionably very 
rich in metal but very refractory. The climate and the bad oOal 
are against success there, though Mr. David Smith gave a favour, 
able report on the subject. 

Kumaon Iron Works,— It an English Company wish to em- 
bark capital in mining and manufacturing iron in Upper In- 
dia, that capital should not be less than wnat would be suffi- 
cient to erect works capable of turning out 60,000 tons of 
manufactured iron annually. TThis would require an extent of 
land equal to 600 square mjes or 26 miles in length and 20 miles 
in width. This is just halt the size of the large works in Eng- 
land, and would require a capital of from £140,000 to £150,000. 
In 1857, the Home Authorities objected to the proposed North 
of India Iron Company on account of their small capital. If pri- 
vate speculators enter themselves on the undertaking, the extent 
of the works need not exceed 10,000 tons annually, and should 
not be less than 5,000 tons to be of any practical benefit; 
this would require 100 square miles of territory, or about 
10 miles each way, and would require a capital of about £30,000 
sterling, including sufficient for floating capital. The length 
of time for which leases should be granted for a large concern 
should not be less than 50 years, to enable the Company to get 
an ample return for the capital embarked, and m no case 
should they exceed 99 years. For a small private concern a 
lease of not lesB than 21 years nor greater than 50 years might be 
granted. 

There are two distinct sets of iron mines in Kumaon ; one 
very rich within the hills, and one in the Bhabur. Tracts of 
both should be included in each grant The lessees should have 
exclusive use of the forests, but should be bound to keep them 
up by planting. At present they are very dense. Whether 
large capitalists in England will be found willing to come forward 
without a guarantee is uncertain ; even with the most favourable 
conditions, such a guarantee was asked for in 1856, but was ul- 
timately refused, partly owing to a petition got up to the Boanl 
of Control by the English Iron Masters who alleged that it was 
against all the established principles of trade. Capitalists might 
however be induced to embark in the enterprise if the fee sim- 
ple of the land was assigned to them at a fair upset price as in 
the colonies ; at present the land is a useless, pestilential jungle. 

Assuming that the orders of the Court in their letter of ins* 
tractions aated 11th August 1857, to establish iron works 



afterwards be beaded over to Euglish eepteHMi when- 
the undertaking is proved to be profitable, «• to be oerawi 
oat, Mr. Sowerby enters into e detailed scheme. The tejm i 
assigned for the works extends from the Ramgunga river' on 
the westward, to the Boer river on the eastward, and from 
the boundaries of the Province on the south, and rite' Ramguu- 
ga and Eossilla on the northward. A tract of land extending 
from the Boer river to a point 7 miles to the eastward wee 
assigned to Messrs. Davis and Co. The Government distrust 
* is 50 miles in length and 10 miles on the average in width, or 
500 square miles, and it ’will, be sufficient to provide, fuel for 
making from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of finished or manufactured 
iron annually. Ih 1856-57 certain capitalists offered to carry 
out the iron works with a capital of £150,000, to be spread over 
a period o| 6 years. If Government do this now* £25,000 may 
be employed thus on the preliminary works 

Summdrij of an Estimate for Works capable of turning out 12,000 
tons of pig-iron annually , and converting 3,000 tone into ban , 
and the remainder into castings . 


Blast Furnaces capable of making 12,000 tons of 
pig-iron per year 

Forge-works capable of turning out 10 tons daily 
for 300 days; including riddle ovens, charcoal 
fires, rolling mills, tilt hammers, and fitting 
shop ... ••• ••• ••• 

Tools and Implements including a portable steam- 
engine... ... »»» »•• 

Foundry and cupolas 
Boads and Tramroads 
Houses for European workmen 
Houses for native workmen ... 

Passage-money for 20 Europeans with pay till 

arrival on Works 

Charcoal Kilns and Sheds ... 


Rs. 1,20,000 


„ 50,000, 

„< 15,000 

,, 8,000 

„ 5,000 

„ 10 , 000 , 

„ 5,000 

„ 30,000 

h 2.400 


Rs. '2,45,400 

Add 6 per cent for management during erection 
of Work. .. 

Total, ... B*. ifil # 0 


Of thie £2,888-10 lias been already expended in . England for 
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the purchase of machhery,and the expense of landing it in 
Kumaon m ay be estimated at as much more, or a\otal of Rs. 
47,770:- 

Statement of Expenditure on Works. 


Names of Works. 

flS .S T3 

a *jb 

^ <3 g 4$ 

.5# *5 §: 

•*.£!§ 
73 g 

y 

y 

a « 

ns 

« 

73 fl 

fi .a 

8, ^ 
s.sS 

v u a 

#1 

H 

1 ^ 

o S 

U 

Sh 

11 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Blast Furnaces 

7,540 

1,12,460 

1,20,000 

Forge-works 

21,092 

28,908 

50,000 

Tools 

» 14,688 

312 

15,000 

Foundry and Cupolas 

3,202 

4,798 

8,000 

Roads and Trams 

1,248 

3,752 

5,000 

Houses ... 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

Charcoal Sheds 

0 

2,400 

2,400 

Passage-money 

9,000 

21,000 

30,000 

Superintendence 

0 

12,270 

12,270 

Total ... 

56,770 

2,00,900 

2,57,670 


To carry out and conduct these Works it will require at least 
60 skilled workmen, fully one* third of whom must be Euro- 
peans in the outset, namely: 
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One Superintendent Engineer, at a salary of £ 1,200 
One Assistant do. do. ... .... ,, 000 

One Furnace Manager, at ... ... „ 500 

Six Furnace-keepers, at £250 ... ... „ 1,500 

One Forge Manager, at ... ... „ 500 

Six Puddlers and forge-men, at £250 each... „ 1,500 
One Foundry Manager, at ... „ 300 

One Assistant and laundry mamal ... „ 250 
One Millwright and Fitting-shop Manager, at „ 300 

One Charcoal Manager, at ... ... „ 200 


Total annual expense of European Work- 
men and Managers 


„ 6,750 


The same managers would however be able to manage double 
or even treble the extent of works. There are already 17 Eu- 
ropeans in India or on their way, the other three may be obtained 
in India. The plan embraces large works within the Bbabur, 
and small branch works within the Hills at 4 different localities, 
costing : — 


No. Summary. 



1. Works at Dechouree in the fihabur 

2. Do. at the Kossilla „ ... 

3. Do. at Ramgurh in the hills ... 

4. Do. atKyrna ... „ ... 

Total amount for Works • J 

Add to this for passage-money as per 

original estimate 4 

5 per cent for management 

Original estimate 

Excess, Es. ... 

1,22,704 

66,848 

14.962 

11.962 

2,16,476 

30,000 

12,270 

! 

4 

2,58,746 

2,50,000 

8,746 


- The whole, it is expected, will be completed and in active 
operation within a period of about 18 months, or in two cold sea* 
eons from the commencement. The Blast Furnaces will be 
capable of turning out 40 tons of pig-iron per week each, or 5 
Urns 14 cwt daily. The estimated cost or pig-iron from the 

JS 
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3 blast furnaces of Dechouree, making 80 tons per week is a 
little over Rs. 20 per ton. The estimated cost of making bar* 
iron at the forge-works on a weekly production of 48 tons, is 
about Bs. 61 a ton. The cost of producing castings will vary 
trom Bs. 10 to • Rs. 25 per ton according to their nature i the 
cost of making chairs or rails will not exceed Bs. 10 per ton 
when the patterns are once made, which will be of iron when 
there is a large number required. The demand for pig-iron 
“does not exceed 2,000 tons annually in the North West The 
E. I. Railway Co. have contracted already for all their iron in 
England. The works then should be adapted for the manufac- 
ture of wrought and cast-iron rails as suggested by the north 
of India Tramroad Company. Making bar-iron is a difficult and 

S iive process. Making cast iron is easy ; the quantity of 
labour required is 1*6 per cent for cast-iron, and between 
16 and 17 per cent, for bar-iron. Cast-iron rails will do ad- 
mirably for tram-roads. If made of good iron and sound castings 
they wear much longer than wrought iron rails. They have 
been used on many English Railways, as on the Stockton and 
Darlington. The cost of a cast-iron permanent way from 
the Kumaon works, is Rs. 13,900 per mile less than if made 
of English iron, and there is the still greater advantage of saving 
of time. 


The Appendix contains the results of a series of assays of ores 
from the Kumaon iron deposits, by Messrs. Johnson and Mat- 
they, London. They produced the following percentage of good 
pig-iron:— 


No. 1. Ganges ... ... ... 55} 

„ 2. Ganges ... ... . ... 47} 

„ 3. Mundil ... ... ... 8 

„ 4. Kotdwarra 9... ... ... 34} 

„ 5. Kotree ... ... ... • 25 



littU above Hurdwar. 
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V THE RAtf EEGUNGE COAL FIELD. 

1869. 

Mr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological Surrey 
of India, was directed on the 3rd January 1859 by the Govern- 
ment of India, to report on the present state and out-turn of the 
Baneegunge Coal Field, with especial reference to the proposal 
for an extension of the existing line of Railway. He according- 
ly detached 2 of his best assistants, and as the season was already 
lar advanced their attention was confined to the portion north 
of the Damooda, as bearing essentially on the proposed line of 
railroad. Tha returns as to the out-turn of coat were obtained 
by going from pit to pit and quary to quary, and are only 
approximately correct 
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This return is calculated on the present yield of the collieries! 
and does not represent the amount actually raised in the 12 
months last past It is rather under, than over the mark as 
regards the present out-turn of the field. But to be perfectly 
certain of not overstating the facts, deduct from this amount say 
15 per cent., and there will still remain 7,717,150, say 77 lakhs 
of maunds. 

Of this large out-turn a very considerable portion is 
carted away across the country to many of the stations on 
the extension of the line of Railway towards Rajraahal ; much 
also is still sent down to. Calcutta by water in boats on the 
Damooda; while a considerable amount is consumed locally 
for the supply of locomotives, &c. The railway cannot at preseut 
carry more than two-fifths of the whole amount of coal raised. 
It carried in 1858 only 3,316,241 maunds. This is owing not 
only to the insufficiency of the rolling stock which is being 
increased every month, but to the fact that the present ter- 
minus of the railroad near Raneegunge, accommodates one group 
of mines greatly more than any other. A short branch lino is 
necessary and will prove a profitable investment. The amount 
of coal now raised is 3 J times as groat as it was 9 years ago. 
The demand for coal by new railways, factories, &c., is increas- 
ing, and soon .the North-West line will absorb a very large 
quantity. The present traffic for coal will in a few years be 
thus enormously increased. The following plans will meet all 
necessities: — 

1st. A branch line up the valley of the Singarrun to Chow- 
keedangah. This line would be about eight miles in length ; 
could be constructed for £4,000 per mile; could be finished in 
nine months from the date of commencement, and will afford 
direct, ample accommodation to collieries now yielding annually 
22 lakhs of maunds of coal, and to other pits now being sunk, 
but lyhich have not yet yielded coal. 

2nd. The present line may be continued from Raneegunge 
to the west along the same general direction as the Nooneah 
Nuddi, at least as far as the neighbourhood of Bahra Chuh, if 
not to the banks of the Burrakur. But as, sooner or later, a 
railway must be carried in a more direct line from Calcutta to 
the North-West than the present Ganges valley route, so aa to 
strike Patna and save 100 miles, the part common to both should 
be arranged accordingly. 

3rd. A line to open up the large coal field to the west of the 
Burrakur, may meanwhile reroaip in abeyance, 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SUKVEV OF INDIA. 
1858-59. 


The Geological Survey during 1858-59 steadily pursued 
its labors, though with diminished numbers. The examina- 
tion of a considerable area in the districts of Burdwan, Beer- 
bliooin, and Bhaugulporo was carried out. The alluvial deposits 
of the Ganges Valley, extending from the Bhagerutti north- 
wards to the foot of the hills, were mapped, and their ele- 
vation and inclination determined. An area, embracing about 
lf>, 000 square miles in all, was completed. Two of the 
Geologists of the Survey were sent to examine the true 
state of the coal fields of the Damooda and Adji, after they bad 
commenced their field work elsewhere. The full results are to 
he submitted hereafter. The existence of a very large and 
abundant supply of coal to the west, of the river Burrakur, where 
not previously known, was established. The attention of the 
Surveyors was confined to the portion north of the Damooda 
with a view to settle the question of the extension of the Bail- 
way. 

Maps . — Geologieal Maps of districts examined by the Geolo- 
gical Survey previously to May 1858, were finally prepared and 
submitted to Government during the pa.-t year. These included 
the district, maps of Saugor, Dumoh, .hildmlporc, and part of 
Bundeleund, in Central India, and the districts of Bancoorah, 
Midnaporc, Ilidgellec, Cuttack, and Pooree (Orison.) in Bengal, 
embracing ail area of more than twenty-six thousand square 
miles. This, taken together with the areas of which Geologi- 
cal Maps had been previously submitted or published, will gi\o 
a total area ol more than dS.OOO square miles —a larger area 
than that included in the whole of Inland. Maps of nearly as 
great an area are in active preparation. 

Vnbhrations . — The second part of the Memoirs was i-sued in 
# January IV) 9 . It contained a report on the Khud Hills, on 
the coal at Lakadong in the Jynteah Hills, and on the Nilghiri 
Hills. The 1st part of the 2nd volume containing Professor 
Medlicott’s report on the northern part of Bundlecund, was 
ready ; the fird part of the 1st volume would not long be delayed. 
Be ports on the Ncrbudda were in the press. The prepara- 
tion of maps and illustration^ causes trouble and delay. The 
publication of the Geological Maps of that most interesting dis- 
trict, The Bajmehui HilL,” awaits the issue of the sheet of the 
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Indian Atlas, No. 113. The disturbed state of the country dur- 
ing the previous two years interfered with systematic progress 
and made it impossible to unite the work between Central India 
and Bengal. A 9 th§ Survey had been working for less than 
three years with a merely nominal staff, the Superintendent con- 
siders the results highly satisfactory. 

Museum . — Very considerable progress was made in its ar- 
rangement. The Trustees of the British Museum, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, and the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain, presented very valuable series of fossils. To the 
series of Indian fossils, very large additions were made. Of the 
cretaceous fossils, a most extensive collection was made by the 
Geological Surveyors during their examination of that group in 
the. districts of Trichi nopoly and Pondicherry. The entire series 
of the group of fossil plants in the Rajmahal Hills was gone 
over. Several of them were lithographed. Additions were 
made to the arranged collections of the larger animals from the 
Nerbudda, to the cretaceous fossils from Madras, and to the eco- 
nomic series. Analyses or assays of various minerals were made 
for several persons, and descriptions of specimens furnished ; tea 
soils and subsoils from Cachar ; ores from Beerbhoom ; iron 


sandstone from Rangoon, for Public Works Department j late- 
rite from various depths in well at Daltola, in Orissa, with des- 
cription of specimens; from hear Thayet Myo, collected by Dr. 
Ranking, for Major Phayrc ; and from the Derajat and Suleiman 
Range. Various references also were made on other matters of 
practical importance— the propriety of attempting Artesian 
wells in the cantonments at Kaneegunge ; the structure of a hill 
to be cut through, for the proposed new Hood channels of tho 
Mahanuddi (Cuttack) ; the proper localities for Barracks in the 
Ivhasi Hills ; and the general structure and produce of the lift- 
lieegunge coal field, as bearing on the proper selection of the 
direction in which the present line of railroad should bo carried 
on. The Museum contained, carefully arranged and named, alto- 
gether upwards of 6,b00 specimens of fossils ; 1 ,550 specimens' 
of simple minerals; 700 of rocks ; and 1 ,500 of ores, products of 
ores, and other economical products; giving a total of about 
11,000 specimens. It had been in existcncedittle longer than 
two years. The number of visitor* was 57 per cent, greater 
than during 1857-58. The Library contained 1,850 volumes and 
parts, the total number added during 1858-69 being 684. 

The Survey lost 3 Assistants by sicknM^a^fighdunng 
tho year, or a third of its whole 

f&y — 
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THE MEXXIPOUE VALLEY AND HILL TRIBES. 


Indian Records , No. XXVIL 
18,59. 


I.— Valley of Munnipore. 

Munnipore is one of the few vallevs in the great mountain 
tract between latitude 2V 50' and 2o° L()’ North, and longitude 
93° 10' and 94 J 30' East. It is hounded on the North and 
West^ by the British Provinces of Assam and Cuchar, and on 
the East by the Kubho valley now subject to Burma. On the 
North East and South the boundary is not well defined; in the 
North East it may be denoted by a line drawn North from the 
North-Western corner of the Kubho \ alley, until it strikes 
the Assam boundary, and in the South by one drawn West from 
the source of the Numsailung River, ‘the fixed South-East 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai River. Of the space 
comprised in these bounds, the valley of Munnipore occupies 
nearly the centre. It is called by tin* Munnipoorees, “ Mcithei- 
leipiik.” The Burmese call it Katlie, the Bengalees Mo-dai 
and Assamese Mekle. The area of the whole ‘territory is 
about 7,000 square miles, and that of the central valley about 
f».5(). As Munnipore, from its connection with the British Go- 
vernment and the tribes around admitting its supremacy, is the 
most important of the vallics, Major W. McCulloch, the Politi- 
cal Agent, gives an account of it. 

The Kongba, Eeril and Thobal, which rise in the hills to the 
North and North East, are the principal rivers. The two latter 
fall into the Kongba, which forms the drain for all the waters 
flowing into the valley, carrying them off by Shoogoonoo 
through the Southern lulls into the Xingthcc. The climate is 
good, but the temperature higher than tile elevation, 2,500 feet, 
would lead us to expect. From May to October when the hill 
streams^ rise, communication with Bengal or Burmah is danger- 
ous. The connexion of the valley with the West has increased 
disease. Venereal disease is virulent ; small pox is constantly pre- 
sent. ; fever is general, and cholera has committed great ravages. 
But. generally the country is healthy. The soil is rich, but the 
cultivation is limited. Rice, pulses, sugar-cane and tobacco grow 
luxuriantly. Potatoes are inferior, and fruits sour, except the 
pine-apple, mango, and guava. 

Hhtun/. — The origin of the Munnipoorees is obscure. Of the 
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several tribes in the valley the Meithei seem to have obtained 
the supremacy, and have claimed a Hindoo descent since tlijpir 
conversion to Hindoo ism. Their traditions, customs and lan- 
guage shew that they have descended from the surrounding hill 
tribes, and not lrom a lartar colony as Captain Pemberton 
supposed. Their records are barren till 777 A. I)., when Sam- 
long, a brother of the ruler of the Shan Kingdom of Pong— which 
embraced in its limits the whole country between Ava and 
Assam, Ivubbo and ^ nnati, and exacted obedience from Assam, 
Caclmr and Tippcrah. and held the Shan Chiefs in the Kubbo • 
valley as tributaries — visited the valley and excused their pacing 
tribute on account of their poverty.* In the 7(H) years after 
that visit the Meithei beeame *o important that in 1474 a 
Pong King demanded the Rajah's daughter in marriage. Next 
year Khumhat was transferred by comjuest to Muuuipore and 
the people became more civilised. In 1714, Painheiba or 
(iiirecb Nawaz, the adopted son of the Rajah and originally 
a Xnga hoy, accidentally shot Ins father, and succeeded to 
the throne. In 174!) he was deleated in an expedition against 
Burmah. On his death the Burmese turned their arms against 
.Muuuipore, and the rajah applied to the British (iovernment 
tor aid, titlering to pay an annual tribute. An otlieer was 
sent to Casspoor, tin* then capital oi Caeh.tr, hut was recalled. 

A short time hi tore the reign oi liiiiveh Nawaz, llindooiMu was 
introduced, but made little pngics-. 1’iom 17(11 to 17!)S ,lae 
Singh, better known as Chingiung Komba, reigned, ,1'or the 
next 211 years the hidlorv in one ot the M niggles of his noun for 
the Guddoe, and the ravages <»1 the Burmese. When the first 
Burmese war broke out in 1S2.‘», the Bntish took a party of .700 
Munnipoorces into their pas, uruk r the command of ( iiimhhccr 
Singh, one of hi* .-oils. lhi> loi.*e sub-eijuently increased to 
2,000 men, and dunuminatnl th** Munnipoie law, was planed 
under the Command ot < apiam (ii.mt, win* with it illi etid the 
expulsion ot the Buime.-e iiom tile Kuhho \alle\ a** far South 
as Kalie, making tin* Nu.gtlni* l.mi tin* Kastmi boundary of 
the Munnipoie territory. ^\ it 1. the vi«*a . ln».v«*\ei , oi' ph asing 
the Burmese, this houudary wm afterward' at tin* di.-iie of the 
British (iovernment given uj», and tin* laMnn hast* *>i the Voma* 
doung hills adopted in it»st«*ad. I lian the base oi the hills the 
river was a far better boundary, and the adoption ol the former 
has brought upon the British (iovermncni an expense of Rupees 
500 a month as compensation to Munnipoie for alienated terri- 
tory, and has made it nece-.-arv, from the predatory habits of the 
tribes inhabiting the Vomadoung bills constantly endangering 
it, to secure the peace of the frontier l»y retaining at Munnipoie, 
a Political Agent. The treaty ol ^ andabo declared Humbheer 
K J 
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Singh independent . Up to his death in 1834 he was engaged 
in coercing the hill tribes. 

Nur Singh, the most powerful man in Munnipore, acted as 
regent during the minority of Guinbheer Singh’s infant son, with 
great justice. Notwithstanding, the young Eajah’s mother plan- 
ned a conspiracy to murder him in 1844, and being discovered and 
forced to flee with her boy, Nur Singh ruled as king till his death in 
1850. His brother, Debindro Singh, a man of no intellect, suc- 
ceeded. Hut Gumbheer Singh’s boy, the lawful heir, named 
Chunder Kirtce Singh, seized the throne ; Debindro fled to 
Cachar and the princes of that country made frequent attempts 
to upset the Government of Munnipore, which were most preju- 
dicial to British influence. To check them and the threatened 
invasion of some Burman Prince, the British Government took 
Chunder Kirtee Singh under their special protection. Our troops 
pursued a party of Cachar princes into Munnipore, since which 
time there has been peace. Chunder Kirtee Singh being only 
twenty-seven years of age, there is every prospect of his long 
holding the guddee. Ilia eldest son has been made Joobraj. In 
1835, at the commencement of the regency of Nur Sing, the 
British Government resolved to discontinue altogether connexion 
with the Troops of Munnipore, and to leave it optional to tho 
authorities to maintain the Levy or not. By a mistaken policy, 
the Troops were not only retained but increased. 

People.-* We present population of the valley is estimated at 
50,000, composed of different classes. The principal is the 
Meithei, next the Phoongnai, after whom come the Tengkul, the 
Ayokpa, the lvei, the Loco and Mussulman. The Meithei po- 
pulation is divided into four parts called “ Punnahs,” which are 
designated in the order of their seniority “ Kaphutn,’* “ Lai- 
plium,” M Ahulloop” and u Niharoop.” The Punnahs perform 
“ laloop” or service for ten days in rotation, thus bringing every 
male in the country above sixteen years of age on duty, ten days 
in forty. This service is a due to the State, none are remunerat- 
ed for it. 

The Phoongnai and Tengkul were originally slaves of the 
llajah. The chief duty of the latter is gardening. The Kei provide 
and pound the rice for liis household. The Loees pay tribute 
ami are looked on as very low. They are chiefly artisans. 
The Mussulman population arose from Munnipooree men 
having taken as wives Mussulman women before the doing so 
was much cared about, or before the regular introduction of 
Ilindouism. On the introduction of that religion, they, with 
their descendants, were obliged to become Mussulmans. This 
original population was increased by Mussulmans from the west, 
who caiuc and settled in Munnipore. Successive devastations 
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have thinned their numbers. Their four great divisions are 
sepoys, gardeners, turners and potters. They are the most 
industrious part of the population. 

When first raised the sepoys were supported entirely by the 
British Government, When that support was withdrawn, 
and a piece of land was given to each man in lieu of pay, 
the recruiting of the force was no longer easy. They 
have gradually become exempt from every duty and every 
tax. Each man is entitled to about 3 acres, which he himself 
cultivates. They are on di$y, as with the Punnahs, for 10“ 
days in 41); if detained longer they have rations of rice and salt. 
Gradually the force has degenerated as it has increased ; none 
know how to handle their musket?, most of them never tired a 
shot. But the possession of the musket makes them an object 
of terror to the hill tiibes. The proem number of sepoys is 
3, GOO. Mu uni pore cannot maintain so many in au elliciont state, 
and it should he reduced to l,U(Ki. We made the country inde- 
pendent, tiiat we might have a neutral territory between our 
frontier and that of Burmali. ll its troops are so miserable, this 
object is lost. 

livlitjion , Habits , Though the Munipooreos profess llin- 

doobm, they have not given up their ancient worship, and above 
three humired deities are still propitiated by appropriate sa- 
crifices of things abhorrent to real Hindoos. Their maibees, 
that is priestesses— for before the introduction of 1 (unionism 
there were no priests — are still in great request, more especially 
in cases of sickness or adversity, and vvhul tin y give out as the 
oracle of the particular deity addressed is reverently listened to 
and acted on. The Raja's peculiar god in a species ol snake 
called Pakung-ba from which the Koval family claims descent. 
When it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess 
in attendance, who then performs certain ceremonies to please 
it. The Brahmins are not really lult to be ol a superior caste ; 
the young eat all food freely ; the old often abandon lliudooisiu. 
Very early marriages are not approved ol. Polygamy is com* 
mon. buttce is unknown. Widows are not treated us in Ilia- 
dostan: they may marry again, eat such food, and dress in such 
style, as they please. The people are habitual deceivers; their 
morality is low, but crime is not excessive. The women ure not 
confined, but in many ca?es support their husbands, and are 
really their slaves. 

There is a most corrupt Court called Paja for the judg- 
ment of all matters between man and wife. The will of the 
reigning Prince is the only law. Treason is the highest de- 
gree of crime. Murder is next, and is reckoned a capital of- 
fence, though not always. The Chirap, the only Court, be- 
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sides the Paja, judges every matter brought before it, not 
in the jurisdiction of the latter. Formerly, it had 60 or 80 
hereditary members, but as with the Paja, the members do not 
now inherit their seats, but obtain them by means of money. 
As might be expected, they are corruptdn the extreme. Pro- 
perty is generally willed to those of the family most in need 
of it without reference to seniority. At the three great festi- 
vals of Munnipore there are feats of agility and strength, boat- 
racing and hocky on horseback, which last is tho national 
game. The same sort of mild slavery exists as among the 
Malays, though the hill people who occasionally sell themselves 
or are sold by their relatives, are not always well treated. ‘Each 
district divides itself into neighbourhoods, who again divide 
into “ singloops” or “wood clubs.” The elders of°the neigh- 
bourhood settle all minor disputes occurring in it, and in case 
of the illness of a member they tell off individuals to attend on 
the sick person, whilst, should lie die, the wood club to which he 
belongs brings the wood for bis funeral pyre. The indoor 
amusements consist of conundrums, songs, and Kangsanaha . 
This last is as peculiar to Munnipore as hocky on horseback. 
The Kang is the seed of a creeper ; it is nearly circular, about 
an inch and a half in diameter and about three quarters of an 
inch thick. This is placed on the ground upright, at one time 
with its broadside towards the party by whom it is to be struck, 
at another edge-wise. When the Kang is placed with its broad- 
side to the party, it is to be pitched at with an ivory dish, 
when it is placed edge-wise, it is to he struck by the disk pro- 
pelled on its Hat side along the surface of the ground by the 
force of the middle finger of the right hand acting otf the fore- 
finger of the left. A good player can propel the disk in this 
way with great force and precision. The side having most hita 
wins. The whole is closed by a feast at the expense of the 
losors. 

The rent paid to the State upon the “ purree,” which is 
equivalent to about three of our acres, is nominally fixed at 
two baskets of rice in the husk, but generally before the year 
is over, thirteen are exacted. The domestic animals of the val- 
ley of Munnipore are the butfaloe, cow, horse, dog and cat. 
Ducks, geese and pigeons arc pretty generally bred ; fowls 
only by the Mussulman, Locc, ami A’aga portion of the popula- 
tion. The tiger and wild hog are at times very destructive to 
human life. Once a year it is usual to fire the jungle. The 
best time for shootiug is just when the deer are attracted 
by the young shoots which began to sprout, and the tiger by 
the deer. The Logtak, or great lake, is the resort of wild 
duck, partridges, quail, snipe, wild geese and teal; and fur- 
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nishes 2G -varieties of fish. It is gradually filling up. The 
marshes to the South afford a retreat to serpents of a formida- 
ble size. In a country in which each family produces nearly 
all which it consumes, any advancement in the arts can scarcely 
be expected. But it* without other impediments, improvement 
could take place, it would he repressed under a (iovernment 
such as that of Munnipore. Under the operation of the laloop, 
a <*ood artificer works along with a bail one, and receives no 
more thanks tor his work than it’ it w:u- a.- had as that ol his less 
skilful associate. lie. become- di.-gu.-ted, and his only aim is to 
amass quickly, by his superior intelligence, enough to purchase 
his release iiom work. This done, he thinks no more of his 
trade. Thus all are ever at the rudiments, and no progress is 
made. The cloths are di.-tinguislud tor .strength rather than 
fineness, and there i s lit t U * vanity in llie pattern. ^ 1 he eating 
and drinking Wi-sels are ehielly <>l hell-metal. Kxeept a lew 
roads, allowed to go to ruin, their are no works of public hone- 

fit. 

The valley contains iron in the form « *1 tintanilorous oxy- 
dulated ore. Thu loss produced by smelting amounts to nearly 
,)0 per cent. Axe-, hoes, plough-hare-, arrowheads, and blades 
fixed in a handle ealh d u.m*. .**• the ehn t ai tudes manufactured. 
f rhu valley is lieh m mi: -mmg-, whirh aie the property ol' 
Government. The mom y revenue U *' "crdiuglv Hindi, tlm 
principal item being tin * iinq cn-mioii, huj.een (l,o7 <» per un- 
lium, paid by the llntn-h ( ««>\ ei iimcnt tor having obliged the 
Mumiipoorce Gov eminent to gin* up t«> the Burmr-e the terri- 
tory between the Yuigthee liner and tin* ba-u of tin: Yomu 
Hills. The remainder om-i-t- ol tidmle in “ -ale” from tlm 
“salu’ Loris, ui lent of hdu net-, han-ii diitir-, ami export and 
import duties. Thu total umnev rev mm* may he e-timatud at 
from twelve to iitUen thou-aud linpr- '1 he prim ipal import 
is the sooparee or hetel-nnt ol wlneli the Mmmipooiie* consume) 
a (treat quantity. The traffic in slave-* to Ihimudi lum heuu sup- 
pressed bv the Political Agent. Cuar-o cloths are exported. 
There might he a profitable tiade in Imlialoes. Thu valley is 
favourably situated lor commercial purpo.o but tlm system of 
Government is opposed to the development of commerce. Tlm 
only coin is ot bell-metal. 

British Connexion .—' Though Munnipore was declared inde- 
pendent by the treat v of Yamluho it was too weak to remain so. 
Ita position, in a military point ot view, vyas too important to 
allow the Burmese to obtain command of it. lienee we have 
retained a Political Agent to settle border disputes, and they 
have been numerous till within the last 2 r > years, during which 
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Run-away matches are occasionally made. The adulterer, when 
he does not escape, is punished with death, and the family of the 
adulteress refund the price paid for her and pay her debts. On 
the death of a wife her husband pays ‘ mundoo' or a buffalo for 
her bones. Polygamy is permitted but not largely practised. 
The Koupooees believe in a supreme creator and in a future state, 
also in many other deities. They are clean compared with the! 
rest of the hill people. 

The Quoirengs inhabit all the hills north of the Koupooees* 
between the high range that. skirts the Valley of Munnipore and 
the Burak, as far as the Angamec tribe, from whose aggression 
they have suffered much. They are energetic traders. The 
Khongjais or Kookies until lately occupied the hills to the south 
of the Koupooees. They were driven from their hills by tribes 
better armed than themselves, and are now scattered around tho 
Valley of Munnipore, and thenco through the hills to North and 
South Cachar. They arc now migratory. Their villages have no: 
the permanent look of the Koupooees and Quoirengs, nor have 
they hereditary but powerless chiefs like them. Their chiefs 
receive a revenue in kind and exact service from their subjects. 
The salique law rigorously prevails, but the iuttucnco of woman 
is great amongst them. The wives of some of the Knits maniqjo 
all the affairs of their villages apparently much to tho satisfac- 
tion of their people, and widows during their sons’ minority, 
often, without dispute, assume the management of affairs. They 
are a short sturdy race of men, excellent hunters, great smokers, 
and inclined to be lazy. The Kanuol tribe is really Kookie. 

The Anals are like the Kookies in personal appearance. They 
occupy a large tract in the sonth east. The want of eye-brows 
and eye-lashes is amongst this people admired, and tho young 
men, to render themselves attractive, carefully extract them. 
Aimole, Korn, Koireng, Chotc, Pooroom, Muntuk, lvarum arc 
all evidently only varieties of the Kookie stock. The Kom at 
one time was a powerful tribe, on the eastern side ; the Mur ring 
seems to connect the tribes of the South with the Tangkool 
which fuses into the Loohoopa. The Murring was not long ago 
a numerous tribe. It is now represented by nine small villages. 
Amongst all these tribes the Munnipoorees arc spoken of as a 
younger branch of themselves. The langkools are next to the 
Murnugs and, though still numerous, were formerlvmore flourish- 
ing. The Loohoopas are the fiercest and one of the most numer- 
ous of the tribes arouud Munnipore. They are a superior race 
in both war and the arts of peace. West of the Loohoopas are 
the Mow and Muram tribes. The next tribe, Me*yangkhang % is 
h 
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composed of nine villages situated to the south of the Murama. 
It partakes more of the character of Koupooees than of its north- 
ern neighbours* The Meeyangkhatig village is celebrated for 
its fine terraces for cultivation. North of the Mow tribe, and 
often at feud with it, lies the Gnamei , or as it is known in Assam 
and Cachar, the Angamee tribe. These people are known by 
their blood-thirsty attacks on their weaker neighbours, attacks 
which attracted the attention of the British Government, and 
led to ineffectual endeavours for their prevention. Some of the 
tribe have gone as far as Calcutta in pursuit of trade. 

We have no exact information as to the Geological features, 
mineral resources, and vegetable products of the hill tracts. 
The country is very fruitful and capable of improvement. 
The tea plant abounds. Amongst all the hill tribes there is a 
more or less faint idea of a future life, and of rewards and punish- 
ments for virtue or misconduct, but the greatest misconduct 
is, the forgiveness of an injury; the first virtue, revenge; 
and the killing of a fellow creature is thought of with as 
little compunction as would be the killing of a fowl. With 
the assistance of the arms and ammunition given to Munni- 
pore by the British Government, some of the tribes have been 
thoroughly, the northern ones partially, reduced, and the attacks 
of the latter on the bordering Burmese have led to apprehensions 
of the interruption of the general peace of the Frontier. But 
the presence in Munnipore of a representative of the British 
Government, has preserved the peace, and by degrees, through 
his influence, the tribes have been brought to fsrego aggressions 
on Kubbo. The peace of the Frontier, the objedt of greatest 
political importance, has been gained, but the philanthropist 
would desire more, and a strong and honest Government would 
endeavour to repress the feuds and ameliorate the condition of 
the tribes. Major McCulloch concludes ; — u Of their improvement, 
therefore, I see no prospect, unless by a moral regeneration, and 
that I fear is not to be effected.” 

The appendices contain a Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Munniporee, Undro, Sengmai, Chairel, Meeyang,. Koupooee 
Pooeeron, Koupooee Songboo, Quoireng, Khoonggoee, Phu- 
dang, Kooporae, Tukaimce, Muram, Murring, Anal Narnfau, 
Kookie, Burmese and Shan languages, and a Geneological table 
of the Kookie Kings. 
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administration of civil justice in the 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

For 1858. 

This report, dated 25th May 1859, gives the following state* 
ment of Civil Cases depending on 1st January and instituted 
during 1858, as compared with the previous year:— 



1857 

1858 

Before Punchayets, 

100 

99 

Village Moonsifts, 

... 26,280 

28,577 

District Moonsifts, 

... 1,46,357 

1,62,783 

Sudder Auieens, ... 

4,363 

4,145 

Principal Sudder Amecns, 

Original, 

1,125 

1,013 

Appeal,... 

2,748 

3,783 

Assistant J udges 

Appeal, 

G64 

* 280 

Subordinate Judges 

Original, 

599 

919 

Appeal, 

2,488 

2,006 

Civil Judges 

Original, 

809 

3,519 

Appeal, 

10,402 

10,627 

Sudder Udalut 

Regular, 

tv 

176 

ou 

216 

Appeal, ... 


1>5 



Aggregate of Original Jurisdiction. 
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Of the whole there were since 1854 : — 
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Depending 1st January 

Instituted during the year 

. Total 

Decided on merits 

Dismissed on default ... 

Adjusted or withdrawn 

Otherwise disposed of ... ... ... ... 

Depending 31st December 

Decided by European Judges 

Do. by Native do. • 

Do. by Punchayets 
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The original suit9 were 


• 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Connected with land rent, 
and Revenue 

9,234 

8,703 

0,979 

- 

11,217 

4,011 

Otherwise connected with 






land 





8,939 

For Houses or other fixed 




2,647 

3,086 

property 

2,137 

2,020 

2,261 

Connected with debts, 
wages, &c 

99,104 

94,854 

1,09,324 

1,12,093 

1,14,919 

Connected with Caste, Re- 





466 

ligion, &c. ... ... 





Connected with Indigo, 





| 3,164 

Sugar, Silk, &c 





Total ... 

1,10,475 

1 ,05,577 1 

.1,21,5041 

1,25,1 957 i l J 34 ! B75| 


Of these 42,026 were decided in favour of the Plaintiff and 6,155 
of the Defendant. 


The average duration of suits was : — 
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1858 


Years. 
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si 
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A 
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CD 
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Sudder Udalut ... 


3 

5 

... 

3 

26 

Civil Judges 

i 

3 

27 

» 

3 

27 

Subordinate Judges •• 

1 

5 

22 


3 

8 

Assistant J udges 

2 

G 

: 10 

« 

11 

7 

Principal Sudder Ameens... 

l 

1 

20 

• •• 

11 

1 

Sudder Ameens 

... 

5 

14 

• • * 

7 

29 

District Moonsiffs ... 

... 

7 

17 

... 

7 

11 

I 
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The value of suit* depending before the Sudder was Rs. 
5,10,880 ; and before other Courts Original, Re. 1,60,08,468. 
A sum of Rs. 14,70,883 was depending in appeal. The total 
wasRs. 1,79,88,231. 


CAPITAL OF EACH RAILWAY COMPANY' 

IN INDIA. 

To 1st August 1859. 

Parliamentary Payers . 

This return shews the amount of Capital raised by each rail- 
way in India from the commencement of operations to 1st Au- 
gust 1859. The results we summarise. 

The Total Amount is £2 1,800,54 1-4-9 of which £19,061,097-1.7 
is principal and £2,739,44*3-7-9 interest. The balance of Princi- 
pal due from the Government of India at the end of 1858-59 is 
estimated at £4,189,382-10-4, of which the following are the de- 
tails im- 


balance of Principal due to or from each Railway Company, &c. t 
30fch April 1859. 



£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Due to East Indian 

1, 769,084 16 fi 


Due to Great Indian Peninsula .. 

774,409 4 10 


Duo to Madras 

234,170 0 6 


Due to Sind 

618,442 13 1 


Due to Eastern Bengal ... 

354,707 4 0 


Due to Great Southern of India . 
Due to Calcutta and South-East- 

107,452 14 4 


ern 

Due to Madras Irrigation and 

101,240 16 9 

’ i 

I 


Canal Company 

271,866 4 1 


£ 

iDue from Bombay, Baroda, and 

4,231,469 14 1' 


Central India ... 

42,087 3 9 


Total ... £ 



4,189,382 10 4 




Capital rated by Mian Railway Cnnpante <kc. to August 1659. 
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HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA. 

1857-58. 

Parliamentary Papers . 

The chief items may be thus summarised. 

£ s. d. 

Receipts. 12,854,234 4 5 

Balance on 1st May 
1857, 3,041,994 6 2 

15,396,178 10 7 
The chief items were : 

£ s. d. 

13111s from India on account of supplies 
to the public service, ... ... 38,853 0 11 

Bills drawn on India for cash received 
into the Home Treasury, ... 628,499 2 10 

From Her Majesty’s Government on 
account of China Expedition, Persian 
War, llong-Kong, Coolie Emigration, 

Madras Troops at Labuan, and for- 
warding II. M.’s 10th Hussars, and 
12th Lancers from India to the Crimea, 1,729,170 0 4 

Four per cent. Debenture Loan Act 21 
Viet. c. 3,. ... ... 2,818,173 8 4 

Indian Railway Companies ... 2,963,112 15 8 

Bonded on Security of East India Bonds, 2,870,000 0 0 

£. s. d. 

Disbursements, 1 1,044*677 13 7 

Balance in favour, 30fch 
April 1858 : 

Capital of Exchequer 
bills and bonds ...£1,598,900 0 0 

Current cash 2,752,700 17 0 

4,351,600 17 0 

£ 15,396,178 10 7 

The chief items are. Cost of bullion remitted 
to India, ... ‘ ... ... £1,031,032 15 4 

Dividends on India loan property, ... 82,984 13 l 

Indian Railway Companies, ... ... 1,324,873 3 2 

Interest on Railway Capital, ... ... 655,854 5 11 

Military Stores, ... ... ... 1,390,543 2 8 
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Charges on the Revenues of India. 

Dividepds to Proprietors of East India Stock, 
Interest on the Home bond debt, 

Her Majesty’s Government; payments under 
the new postal > arrangement with the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
Transport of troops,. 

Furlough and retired pay to military, marine 
and officers of the Indian establishments in- 
cluding off-reckonings, 

Retired pay and pensions of’ persons of the 
late St. Helena establishment, not charge- 
able to Her Majesty’s Government, 

Her Majesty’s Paymaster General, for claims 
accrued against the Company in respect of 
Queen’s troops serving in India, 

Payments under Act 4, Geo. 4, e. 71, on ac- 
count of retiring pay, pensions, &c. of Her 
Majesty’s troops serving or having served 
in India, 

Civil establishments of India; absentee allow- 
ances,... 

Ditto ditto annuities of the Madras 
civil annuity fund of 1818, ... 

Her Majesty’s mission to the Court of Persia 
(portion of the charge pay aide by the 
Company,) 

General Charge.!;. 

Board of Commissioners for Indian affairs. 
Salaries of Court of Directors, 

Do. of their Secretaries and officers, 

Hailey bury net charge, 

Addiscombc do., ... 

Warley depot, ... ... 

Passage and outfit of officials trom the Cotnman- 
der-in-Chiof down to Telegraph Signallers, ... 
Lord Clive’s Fund, for pensions, , 

Gratuities to relatives of those killed in Muti- 
nies, ... 

Postage of Company’s Despatches, ... 
Maintenance bf Indian lunatics, 

Law charges, 

The estimated receipts for 1858-59 were £18, 
ing balance from previous year. The estimated 
M 


£ s. d. 
026.859 10 7 
159,105 13 8 


42.711 0 0 
842,778 2 0 


717,728 0 2 


3,409 9 3 


1,175,000 0 0 


00,000 0 0 
50,248 17 0 
7,720 17 7 


12,000 O 0 


28,211 1 2 
9,958 1 1 2 

89,780 7 » 
9,051 18 7 
4,587 17 9 
120,118 0 11 

187,781 18 3 

07,217 14 4 

14,003 7 7 
5,204 17 9 
0,723 9 2 
7,004 9 ll 

249,123 includ- 
dislmrscments 
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were £15,429,724. The Debts and Credits in England of the 
Government of India on 1st May 1859 were : — 

Amount of Debts, ... ... £20,486,005 

Ditto Credits,... ... ... 6,114,271 


Debts in Excess, 


£14,371,734 


The above, on the one hand, is exclusive of the amount owing 
to Proprietors of India Stock for their Capital ; and on the other 
hand, of the Guarantee or Security Fund, formed under the 
provisions of the Act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85. 

The chief items of the Debts were 

Railway Principal, ... ... ... 4 ,i 8 9,382 

Home Bond Debt, 5 029 9 1 7 

Bonds issued as security for temporary 
loans to the like amount, ... 1,970,000 


Four per cent, debenture loan, Act 21 
Viet. c. 3, capital of the loan, 

Four per cent, debenture loan, Act 22 
Viet. c. 11, deposits on account of this 
loan, ... 


6, 999,917 

... 7,997,000 

... 113,277 


A LIST of the Establishment of the Secretary of State 
m Council of India , and the Salaries and Allowances 
payable in respect thereof, on 1st May 1859. 


-a 

2 

3 

X 

Secretary of State, Under Secretaries of State, As- 
sistant Under Secretary of State, and Members 
of Council ... ... ... ... 19 

Secretariat Department: consisting of seven of- 
ficers and clerks ... ... ... 7 

Indian Correspondence Department 1 consisting of 
thirty-seven officers and clerks ... ... 37 

Military Department : consisting of eleven officers 
and clerks ... ... ... _ H 

Marine and Transport Department: consisting of 
six officers and clerks ... ... ... « 6 

Inspector General of Stores Department : consist- 
ing of seven officers and clerks, and seventy- 
nine examiners of stores, assistant examiners, 
labourers, &c. ... ... ... ... 86 


<n G 
<D 03 


c/5 <i 


£ 

28,450 

4,063 

22,875 

7,872 

3,550 


10,792 
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Accountant General’s Department : consisting of 
sixteen officers and clerks ... ... ... 16 

Cashier’s Department: consisting of six officers 
and clerks ... ... ... ... 6 

Auditor’s Department : consisting of seven officers 
and clerks ... ... ... ... 7 

Administration, Will, and Bond Department : con- 
sisting of three officers and clerks ... ... 3 

Searcher of the Records and Statistical Reporters’ 
Department: consisting of five officers and 
clerks ... ... ... ... 5 

Writers’ Department: consisting of a Superin- 
tendent and sixty-one writers ... ... 02 

Standing Counsel, Solicitor, Clerk of the Works, 
Geographer, Librarian, Reporter on the Pro- • 
ducts of India, Keeper of the Museum, Under 
Keeper of the Museum, Examining Physician, 
Examiners of Surgical and Veterinary Instru. 
ments ... ... ... ... ••• H 


Doorkeepers, office porters, door porters, mes- 
sengers, &c. 

Housekeeper, assistant, and charwomen 
Portion ol the establishment retained at the office 
of tho Board of Control in charge of records 
and papers, two officers and one clerk ; messen- 
gers, housekeeper, and female servants 


57 

10 


12 


7,673 

3,554 

3,988 

2,206 

3,166 

15,760 

4,300 

6 , 0,01 
47 i 

2, TOO 


355 127,511 


Allowances payable to clerks, writers, and la- 
bourers temporarily employed 


Military College : consisting of the Public Exa- 
miner and Inspector, Lieutenant Governor, 
twenty-two professors, masters, staff and other 
officers, and thirty non-commissioned staff and 
public servants ... ••• ••• 60 

Military Depot at Warley : comprising eight of- 
fleers and thirty-four non-comaiisstoned staff... 42 


£ 

9,493 

i 

4,787 


M2 
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Recruiting Districts: comprising eight officers 
and ninety- two non-commissioned staff ... 100 £11,643 


The chief Pensions granted during the year were: 

General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C B. (now Lord Clyde), 
Commander-in- Chief in India, a9 a special mark of the 
high sense entertained of his services in planning and 
conducting the several brilliant and military operations 
which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, re- 
sulted in the rescue of the garrison of the Residency 
at Lucknow and the restoration of the British supre- £ 
macy in that capital and in Oude ... ... 2.000 

Major General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B., in con- 
sideration of the high sense entertained of his services 
in the course of his long and brilliant career, and more 
particularly those connected with the defence and 
final conquest of Lucknow, and with the view of ena- 
bling him to maintain the dignity of a baronet, which 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer up- 
on him, granted an annuity, and with continuance to 
his eldest son ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Sir John Mail* Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B., Chief Commis- 
sioner for the affairs of the Punjaub, in testimony of 
the high sense entertained by the East India Company 
of his public character and conduct throughout a long 
and distinguished career ... ... ... 2,000 

Sir William Yardley Knight, pension granted by Her 
Majesty on his retirement from office as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, Act 
6 Geo. 4, c. 85 ... ... ... ... 1,600 

Mr. William Leach, Assistant Secrotary to the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, granted under Her 
Majesty’s warrant (58 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 91), on his 
x retirement from that office ... ... ... 1,305 

The total amount of spe^al pecuniary grants during the year 

to the widows and families of officers killed in action, and to 

discharged Sergeants, including the above, was £15,360-11-11. 
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HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. ( Estimated .) 

For 1858-59 and 1859-60. 

Parliamentary Papers. 

I. — 1858-59. 

The Receipts of the Home Treasury of the 
Government of India for 1858*59, of which 
the last 3 months are estimated, were ... £11,667,020 

Balance of Cash, 1st May, 1858, ... ... 2,752,700 

14,419,720 

The Disbursements for 1858-59, of which the 
last 3 months arc estimated, were ... £14,678,800 

Cash deficient 30th April, 1859, ... ... 259,080 

II. — 1859-60. 

As the receipts from the several Railway and other guaran- 
teed Companies were expected to ctjunl the payments to ho 
made to them, the amounts are not given in the estimate. 

The estimated Receipts arc ... ... £1,691,900 

The estimated Disbursements, including the 
estimated deficit of the previous year, are ... 7,410,760 

Estimated deficit on 30th April, i860, ... 5,715,866 

The amount of the Guarantee Fi nd of the East India 
Company in March 1859 in consolidated 3 per cent, annuities 
and reduced 3 per cent, annuities, was £4,917.035, which cost 
£4,496,863. In 1859, when the Fund shall become applicable 
to the redemption of the capital stock of the Company, on the 
assumption that during the remainder of the Period for which 
such Fund is to accumulate, the Average Price of the' Public 
Stocks will be the same as that which lias prevailed since the 
same was first created, the amount will be £13,052,529 at a 
cost of £11,935,865. 

Tiie Amount of Intkkmt payable in England 
on Debt incurred since 1st May 1857 is ... £457,604 

The Amount of Interest payable in India on 
Debt incurred there since the 1st May 1857, 
deducting therefrom the Interest of 4 per 
Cent, Stock subscribed to the Loan, and 
cancelled, is ... ••• ••• 527, 2;> 7 
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The Balance in the Home Treasury on the 
Jat March 3859, including investments of 
Cash in Government Securities, and exclud- 
ing the net amount of Deposits (partly esti- 
mated) on account of Public Works guaran- 
teed, was ... ... ... £1,101,361 

The Balances in, the Indian Treasuries on 1st 
May 1858 counting the Rupee at 2s., were ... 14,404,984 


CANAL CONSERVANCY IN HYDRABAD. 

Foil 1857-58. 

Bombay Records , No. L. New Series. 

This is the fourth annual report which has been issued by 
Mr. Beatty, C. E., the Assistant Collector for canals in the 
Ilydrabad Collectorate. He gives a description of the general 
system pursued in the conservancy department. 

The sanctioned permanent establishment consists of one 
assistant collector, five canal surveyors, four apprentices, five 
suzawalkars, one writer, four moonshees, and six tindals. 
In the cold season a temporary establishment of from 8 to 9 
suzawalkars on Rs. 30 a month, a large number of maistrees, and 
a few extra moonshees, is maintained. One moonshee is attach- 
ed to each kardar, and takes copies of the measurements by 
the canal surveyors and suzawalkars. There are 5 divi- 
sions in the collectorate, four of which arc under the immediate 
superintendence of European canal surveyors. They proceed 
to their districts about 1st November. But it, is difficult to 
procure experienced men. To remedy this, the salaries should 
be raised from Rs. 150 to 200 a month with allowances. The 
canal surveyors measure the main canals, the suzawalkars 
the minor ones, under their supenision. Each surveyor fur- 
nishes to the collector of canals and to the Deputy Collector of 
the district a digest and progress report weekly. In addition to 
these duties, the canal surveyors are bound to superintend all 
works connected with canal clearances, formation and repairing 
of bunds, and building of sluices, ike. ; and also to sec that the 
sum sanctioned for each work is expended in the most judicious 
manner. All irrigational works are performed by contract. The 
contracts are issued by the Deputy Collectors ; and to them the 
contractors are responsible. Thus ail possible measures are taken 
to prevent fraud and peculation. 
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During the year the 4 European surveyors made surveys of 
the latter portion of the Gnja, and a longitudinal section of the 
Shahwah Aluggrubi ; the length of which is 19.41 miles, the Gul- 
loowah, and two of its branches ; and also a portion of the tiulloo. 
The quantity far exceeded that done during the funner season j 
and considerably more than double that during the first season 
of the existence of the department. It amounted to lfi 1,30-4,000 
cubic feet; while the total number of men employed only exceed- 
ed by about four hundred thousand, the mnnbei employed dur- 
ing the first season ; showing how much the canal diggers had 
improved as workmen. The amount paid for labour was Us. 
251,99.3, the cost per 1,001) cubic feet was Us. 1-9, or 1 1 annas 
more than in 1854-55 and 2 annas 9 pie more than in the previ- 
ous year; and the proportion of charge due to superintendence 
was 14'09, while in the previous year it was 1 0*79. The total 
number of canals cleared was 342, out of 419 on the present 
Government list ; and the total number of miles cleared, 1,220, 
out of a total length of 2,913. 

4 

The principal works executed were ; — the new mouth (nearly . 
two miles in length), which was cut to the Dadwali ; the im- 
provements at the mouth of the Phoolalee ; ami the thorough 
clearance of the Mecnvah and Gharrce commenced but not 
half completed. The last is described as a work extending over 
a distance of about 40 miles. The clearance saved from total 
destruction, the whole .of the cultivation on the Mecrwah, 
which would otherwise have been swamped. The water in tlm 
Gharree reached land dry for a century. A work was completed 
on the Surfrazwah also, with a view to the restoration of tho 
canal. 

- Tabular statements arc given to shew the remunerative charac- 
ter of canal clearances. In the 3d season from the establish- 
ment of the department, the revenue waa increased by Us. 

1.75.000. Though the canal expenditure also increased, there 
was a clear increase in the 3d season over the 1st, of nearly Its. 

44.000. The general results of the department since its organiza- 
tion are thus enumerated. A map of the canals has been pro- 
duced ami a large amount of statistical information collected. 
The canal diggers, as a body, are so much improved, that on 
an average each labourer now performs daily about one-third 
more work than they had been in the habit of doing for- 
merly; or, in other words, two inen now do the same 
amount of work that required three men to do four years ago. 
Some of the principal canals, which cither had fallen, or were 
falling, into a state of ruin, have not only been completely restor- 
ed, but, in some instances, the revenue derived has been increas- 
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cd manifold in excess of what it was ever known to be. The 
condition of the canal digger has been so much improved, that 
he is now in a position to earn from two to four annas per diem 
in place of five pies as formerly. The actual quantity of work 
done in canal clearances is fully double that performed during 
seasons prior to the introduction of the present system. The 
General condition of the canals has been, and is being, year by 
year, greatly improved. And, finally, the revenue of lands 
watered by canals, has been increased one and three quarters 
lacs of Rupees. v 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF MADRAS. 

For 1858*59. 

The total trade of Madras, by sea, in the official year 1858-59, 
reached the value of Rs. 8,48,49,334. In 1857-58 it was Rs. 
9, 62, 84, 797, shewing a decrease for the year under report of Rs. 
1,14,35,463. As the report consists merely of a series of tabu- 
lar statements, no reason for the decrease is assigned. The 
following comparative statement shews the details 
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From this it is evident that the decrease is chiefly in the imports 
and exports on account of Government ; and, in the Private 
Trade, chiefly in Treasure. The actual decrease in merchandise 
is Rs. 9,21,337. 

Trade with the United Kingdom. 


Imports 

Rs. 1,80,42,868 

Export 

3 

2,08,861 

Of the Imports the chief items were the following : — 


Gold and Silver Lace and Thread 

.. 1,91,680 

Millinery 

... 

... 8,05,705 

Wearing Apparel 

... 1,56,571 

Do. Military 


... 3,32,245 


J3ooks— British ... 

... 1,21,156 

Rooks and Sta- 

Go. Foreign 

327 

tionery. 

Prints and Engravings 

3,278 


Stationery 

... 2,08,272 


f Twist and Yarn — British 

.. 23,36,728 


| Go. Foreign 

2,078 

Cotton Goods. 

-j Thread 

22,674 


j Piece Goods — Dyed 

... 1,59 282 


j Go. ’ Printed ... 

... 5,19,766 


1 Go. Plain 

... 11,04,520 

✓n ( Dottles 

Glassware. | other Sorts 

3,106 
... 1,00,498 

r Clocks and Watches 

39,619 

Jewellery. ) Coral 

... 1,83,150 

(Other Sorts ... • 

60,702 

Machinery 

... ... . . 

... 1.36,831 

Malt Liquors 

... 

... 4,81,914 

Go. on Government Account 

55,460 


( Hardware 

... 1,65,484 

Manufactured Metals. * Silver Plato 

10,956 


( Types — Printing 

... 20,755 
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S Bolt and Ingot 
Sheet ... 
Sheathing 
Slabs and Tiles 
Bar and Bolt 
Hoop ... 
Nails ... 
Rails 

Iron. ■ 

Sheet . • . 
Screws ... 
Sweedish 

Metals. [Wire ... 

Steel ... 

Spelter ... 

Tin Plates 
Lead Pig 
do. Sheet 

Brass Sheet 

do. Wire 
Yellow Metal 
Do. Sheathing 
Quicksilver 
Other Sorts 
Oilman’s Stores 
Photographic Apparatus 
Do. Chemicals 
Pictures and Portraits 
Railway Materials ... 

Saddlery 
Shoe Blacking 
Soap 

Spectacles 

[Brandy ... 

Dili 

Spirits. Rum 

Whiskey .. 

Other Sorts 
Tea ' * " 

(Manufactured 
Tobacco. | Unmanufactured 

Toys 

Trunks and Boxes ... 

Umbrellas 

Wax and Wax Candles 


Rs. 43,904 
1,80,227 
20.237 
4,917 
3,85,230 
17,054 
8,032 
. . 1,52,014 

16.429 
34,022 

5,523 
0,089 
. 31, SOU 
75,202 
27,070 
5.S0G 
9.201 
4,021 
0,704 

18.430 
7,770 
7,905 
1,3S0 

. 1,23,941 

11,878 
1,250 
4,951 
7,99,900 
53,300 
4,042 
13,041 
2,010 
1,40,740 
1 73,380 

1,193 
8.028 
10,733 
805 
4,400 
1,415 

19,490 

5,773 

5,853 

13,804 


K 2 
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f Cap c 
Charnpaigne 
' (’I a ret — -English 
Do. French 
Ginger 
. Hock 

Wines, -j Lisbon 
Madeira 
Marscella 
Moselle 
Port 
j Sherry 
[ Other Sorts 
Wool \. 

Worsted Yarn 

f Alpaca 
Army Cloth 
Blankets 
Blue Cloth 
Broad Cloth 
Bunting 
Carpets 
Carriage (doth 
Circassian Cloth 
Coburg 
Crimson Cloth 
Woollens, -j Doe Skins 
Filter Cloth 
Flannel 
Gambroons 
Medium Cloth 
Merino 
Orleans 
Scarlet Cloth 
Serge 
Shawls 
Tweeds 
. Other Sort'? 

Sundries 
Treasure. 

(Silver 

Of the Exports the chief items were the following : 
Codec 

Cotton Wool 

”"*«■ JK*” ::: ::: 


77,2 

14,355 

1,140 

20,628 

4,459 

1,540 

10,450 

1.938 

7.938 
1 , 67,431 
2 , 67,254 

18,568 

1,245 

4,159 

16,102 

15,237 

6,488 

36,377 

6,704 

0,241 

3,019 

2,471 

552 

10,000 
900 
56,314 
1,901 
1.319 
1,368 
2,800 
15,188 
3,414 
9,848 
9,696 
29,781 
91,870 
5 . 89, 930 
47 , 30,537 


3 , 37,018 

9 , 06,912 

4,637 

42,134 
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( Catechu or Terrajaponiea 
Dyes, j Indigo 

[Turmeric ... 


Grain, 


{ Nice 
Wheat 


Wheat ... 
ir 1 ( Tanned 

1Ildes ' \ IT, .tanned ... 
Horns ... 

ivory and Elephant’s Teeth 
Ivory Work Boxes ... 
f Castor 
j Coeoanut 
| Fish 
I Gingely 
Oils. ] Linseed 
j Manilla 
j Piunav 
Other Sorts .. 




Diamonds 

<>d, too 

Precious Stones. •: 

Garnets 

llubies 

l,o.*»i; 

:it.os7 


( 

Other Sorts . 

Too 

Salt pet r< 

Agsch 


NN,5'J5 


Conandc 

Gingely 


... 1.01, 102 


Linseed 


15.111. 

Seeds. 

Manilla 
[ Mustard 


50,0 1<» 
50. ON 2 


| |> ‘»i»i , y s ’ 

•.d 

... 


liajHs 

I Valasaloi 


11,’ssl 


Sugar 

Tobacco. 


| Other Snrt*. 

( Manufactured 


{ I'nmaimluetmvd 

Toys 

Wax and Wax Candle-. 


R*. 2/tOO 
;i2,css v cu. j $ 

12,151) 

2,24,120 

lt> 

7,29,(iStt 
2, dll, 014 
40,20tf 

m 

ON, 707 
10 

auto 

501. 


211. 
21,11, S70 
1,0.7* 

m 

:t,ooi 

(10,712 


Trade with A\mtic\. 

Imports 

Exports 

The import trade shews an mer.-a-e 
1,29,500. 

The chief imports were . — 

Horses 
Piece Goods 

lee * ... 

Clocks and Watches 


It*. 2.2N,1H) 
7,127 

ow tic prcuous year of Its 


ID. 51,000 
•i 

50,000 

0,7h0 
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Timber 

... Rs. 14,681 

Raw Tobacco 

13,090 

The only exports were : — 

Coir and Coir Rope 

5,989 

Sundries 

1,430 

The Export Trade shews a decrease, in Sugar, of 

40,060 

Trade with Arabian Gulf. 

Imports 

... Es. 1,28,701 

Exports 

7,85,452 

Ke-Exports 

796 

The chief Imports were dates, the chief Exports 

Coffee, Eice, Spices, 

Timber, and Dyes. 


Trade with Ceylon. 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-Exports 

The chief Imports were : — 

f Twist and Yarn — British 
| Do. Foreign 

Cotton I Thread 
Goods, j Piece Goods— Dyed 

Do. Printed 

[ Do. Plain 

f Betel Nut— Boiled 
Fruits J Do. Raw 

it. Nuts. ) Coeoanuts 

V. Do. Kernels 

Military Stores — On Government account 
Precious Stones- Pearls 
Timber and Planks 
The chief Exports were : — 

Bones 

f Bullocks 

Cattle, -j Horses ... 


1 Sheep 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool 


Grain. 


Dholl 

Horse Gram 

Menoomooloo 

Paddy 

Pease 

Peassaloo 

Rice 

Sanagaloo 
Wheat 
Other Sorts 


48,8 1,936 
50,29,129 
90,791 


I, 73,980 

5,005 

5,29 1 
2,433 
0,62,05 1 
10,957 
2,12,058 
13,791 
51,130 
3,33,813 
5,625 
1,78,797 

10,103 

07,101 

7,119 

13,312 

0,100 

2,28,872 

I I, 559 
33,773 

0,022 

2,95,023 

20,237 

20,007 

22,72,059 

35,823 

1,09,008 

3,908 
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Gunnies and Gunny Bags 
( Chillies 
Spices. < Ginger 
( Pepper 

Sugar 

m S Manufactured 
0 ' \ Unmanufactured 


Trade with China. 


Imports 

IN 1,85,050 

Exports 

... 5,20,500 

The Import h were 

Porcelain and Earthenware 

5,805 

Confectionery 

6,001 

Tea 

«. 1,00, 05S 

Sundries . , 

... ... 20,152 

The Export a were:— 

Cotton Wool 

... 5,05, 100 

liiee 

22,500 


Trade with Fit v\n;. 


Imports 
Exports 
lie- Exports 


The chief Imports were ■ 
Books and Stationery 

Corks 

^ Eau-ile-Colov'ne 

IVl ' h,m " r >'' j Lnu inlrr 

Spirits 

Brands 

Wines. 

/ Champaignc 
JClierrs Brandy 

\ Claret Fremh 
(Other Sorts 


Treasure 

- Silver 

The chief Exports wire. 

Co lieu 
Cotton - ■ 

Wool .!. 

Dyes. 

j Indigo 


[ Tunnel ie 

Grain. 

fKiee 

)Sanagal<»o 

Hides. 

j Tanned ... 

( Cntanned 

Precious 

Saltpetre 

Stones Carbuncle 

Seed— Gingely Oil 


IN. 7,27.052 
2I,0I,(h;<i 
ii>77 

1.15.15! 
lo,o:u 
5,051, 
2,117 
. . 2.00.150 
10,700 

. 50,175 

1.851 
... 1,21,015 

... 1,02,575 

.. 8 :u,llo 

... 2, 75, 520 
<;no 
1,51,01 L 

12.010 
... 22,710 

10, (MM) 
52,101 
... 1 1,17,550 


IN 12,018 


Trade with Maldives 




? '■'> ‘ ’ ' ’ 

/ • ' ;: ^HT Jfe. 11,68,289 

ulfair SotnrHWALEs. ’>.<;■•.'■'•.. ^* */*$■* v+&- 

^ Imports • v ■ - 1,91,8#™ ’ 'rf* ***# 

' J . Export# „; . . •. . v 58 dm ' ^ 2*0*1* 

r were Horses • 1 ■«$£ m 1*6*09 

®iJe with Penang, Singapore and Malacca. *** * 

tyPo* 8 

Exports 
' ' Re-Exports 




n, 60 #$ W 

6,2o, ««i Vf v ; . ; 

35,889' 


Trade with Persian Gulp. 

*i y v Imports (chiefly horses) . 

C Exports (chiefly Bice and Coffee) 

w X' 

Trade with Sumatra 
Tubket 
Abakan 

BalaSOBB (Imports only) 
BAfrsinr 


.8,58,658 

1,64,264. 


,06,9 ‘ 


.5,22,922 


Bs. 


tt »» 
» »» 

It tt 


4 , 05,818 

8 , 40,356 


66,581 


>1 »» 

* 'Wi, ' * >2 

> *v* * 
■^. ; •• 


Bombay. 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-Exports 


1 , 03 , 48,998 

80 , 58,134 

2 , 81,533 


The ohief Imports were :— 

' * ' fTwist and Yarn— British 

* Foreign 


1 , 86 , 82*60 


•* 

Cottonwoods. 


Bo. 

Thread 
Piece Goods— Dyed 


Do. 

^Do. 


Printed 

Plain 


{Paddy 
Grain, / Rice 
(Wheat 

v $uhmeB and Gunny Bags 

mw. 


' ■>) 


... 2,70,214 
... *5^78 

4 jm 

... 42,588 

r-m- 

9,444 

issr 



*jOn Private 

(Gold .... 

m&ISSZ™*-' 
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f Betel Nut-Boiled ... 

I Do. Raw 

Fruits and Nuts. \ Oocoanuts ... 

| Do. Kernels 
[ Other Sorts 

Rice 

Iron Pig 

Coir and Coir Rope ... 

Precious Stones— Pearls 
fAgseh 
Seeds. j Croton 

(Gingely ... ... 

:: 

( Poon 

Timber and Planks. < Teak — On (i ovt. Account 
(Do, On Private do. 

Woods f Jun S le ••• 

Woods * ( Sandal 


Rs. 1,75,170 
1,85,621 
... 2,28,563 
... 3,20,976 
1,656 
... 1,60,219 
36.378 
... 1,58,605 
75,300 
... 2,65,258 
1,484 
... 13,478 

... 2,03,408 
.... 5,12,588 
16,028 

... 26,016 

... 1,8 1,653 
... 1,50,155 
... 1,47,513 


Trade with Calcutta. 
Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports 


37,37,324 

68,12,312 

7,27,673 

1,13,07,330 


The chief Imports were :— 

\ Twist and Yarn— British 
| Thread ... 

Cotton Goods, \ Piece Goods— Dyed 
| Do. Printed ... 

[ Do. Plain ... 

Cow Tails 
Rice ... 

Gunnies and Gunny Bags 

( Diamonds 

_ . a , \ Pearls 

Precious Stones. < jtulncs 

Y Other Sorts ... 

0 -,, (Raw— British ... 

SJk - [Thread 

„ t Oold 

Treasure. | silycr 


5,77,065 

3,081 

57,334 

2,111 

2,12,052 

34,035 

3,74,250 

3,46,530 

10,300 

2,000 

58,050 

1,550 

5,08,705 

23,500 

3,48,106 

1,80,005 


The chief Exports were 

Chanks 

Coffee 

CottonWool ... 

o 


1,31,010 

82,171 

10,13,584 
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/ Piece Goods— Dyed 

... ... 

Es. 18,020 

Cotton Goods. < Do. Plain 


4,20,552 

1 Do. Printed 


2,000 

V 

, ( Tanned 

... ... 

2,33,436 

Hldes - { Untanned 


4,54.422 

c u /On Government Account ... 


6,113 

On Private do. ... 


87,064 

Saltpetre 

_ . f Indigo Seeds ... 


' 779 
25,786 

Seeds. | Lamp Oil 

... ... 

2,47,233 

Pepper ••• ••• 

_ . f Manufactured 


2,77,931 
, 20,702 

Tobacco. /Unmanufactured 


21,715 

Treasure— Silver . 


35,36,050 

The rest of the Trade was with 

Concan ... ... 


Es. 6,13,408 

Outch 

••• • •• 

4,18,310 

Goa 

... 

1,92,475 

Indian French Ports 



Imports 

5,11,355 


Exports 

7,45,811 


Ke-Exports 

... 1,43,861 

14,01,OCO 

Moulmein 

... 

9,95,572 

Kangoon 

Imports... 

... 3,27,70!) 


Exports... 

Kc-Exports 

... 3,02,527 


... 1,19,523 

7.49,815 

Sind 


3,92,666 

Travancore 


6,52,038 

The following shews the value of Imports and Exports by 

Sea into each Zillah. 


Ganjam ... 

Import*. 

... 1,13,916 

Export x. 
9,02.892 

Re-Exports. 

Yizagapatam ... 

... 4,88,522 

27,26,380 

21,001 

7,100 

llajatimndry ... 

... 5,47,698 

23,76,631 

Masulipatam 

(ivintoor 

... 1,82.670 

2,32,294 



31,605 


Nell ore (Treasure) 
Fort St. Ccorge 

495 

92,977 


... 2,72,34,621 

1,58,35,040 

12,77,336 

South Arcot ... 

1,81,893 

5,31,633 

500 

Tanjoro 

... 19,85.582 

22,69,710 

16,121 

Mauura 

1,65*352 

3,98,619 

19,188 

Tinnevelly 

... 10,85,650 

24,48,579 

98,822 

Malabar 

... 69,21,229 

52,02,766 

2,74,927 

1,381 

Cauara 

... 66,96,986 

64,79,197 
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Allowing shews the ships and tonnage which arrived at 
the Madras ports from ports not subject to the Madras Presi- 
dency and which departed from the Madras ports to external 
ports : — 



'Arrivals. 

Tonnage 

Depar- 

tures. 

J Tonnage. 

Ganjam 

31 

10,53(1 

79 

30,493 

Vizagapatam ... 

34 

1 1,452 

108 

39,157 

Rajahmundry 

127 

30,80(1 

222 

68,650 

Masulipatam 

14 

2,170 

30 

6,580 

Nellorc 

31 

3,777 

43 

5,471 

Fort St. George 

644 

2,59,560 

549 

2,30,194 

South Arcot 

131 

11,380 

| 

13!) 

1 

14,977 

Tanjorc 

400 

47,101 

5 IS’! 

58,812 

Madura, j 

81!) 

32.177 

1,077| 

40,163 

Tinncvclly ^ 

476j 

36,985 

16 l! 

1 

36,325 

Malabar ■ 

2,ll)2j 

1,50,393 

2, Hi 7, 1 

1 

1,49,678 

i 

Canara ! 

j 

1,701 

59,26) 

1,901 

1 

72,396 


The total amounted to 

Arrivals ... 6.518 Tonnage ... 6,61,532 

Departures ... 7,330 „ ... 7,52,896 

Of the Arrivals 103 were .steamers under British colours, 
1,411 ships under IiritMi colours 150 under French, 7 under 
American, 7 under Arab, 3 under Dutch, 6 under Hamburgh and 
1 under Swedish, or 1,688 square rigged in all. There wero 
4,830 native craft, of which 3,637 wore under British colours, 
161 under Arab, 70 under Dutch, 2 under French, 201 under 
Portuguese, and 759 under native colours. 
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Of the Departures 111 -were British steamers, 1,658 ships 
under British, 198 under French, 8 under American,* 11 under 
Arab, 1 under Bremen, 2 under Danish, 6 under Dutch, 3 under 
Hamburgh, 1 under Norwegian, 2 under Belgium, 1 under Por- 
tuguese, 1 under Sardinian, and 1 under Swedish colours, or 
1,904 square rigged. Of the 5,420 native craft, 3/175 were 
under British, 108 under Arab, 144 under Cutch, 3 under 
French, 224 under Portuguese, and 1,112 under native colours. 





